
TEXT FOR CLASS USE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Leon Eubanks', Teacher 


Required Texts 



A copy of this text. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition . 


Outside Readings 

Three articles from Harper 1 s , Scribner T s , the Atlantic 
Monthly , the New Republic , or the Saturday Review of Literature 
must be reported on orally each TfMYX semester: on Friday or 
Saturday of the fourth week of the semester; at the same time 
of the ninth week; and at the same time of the fourteenth week. 
Three short stories, articles, or news accounts from these or 
any other library magazines must be reported on each semester 
in the form of a precis: on Friday or Saturday of the sixth, 
twelfth, and fifteenth weeks of the semester. All other outside 
• readings will be assigned from tine' to time in class. 


G eneral Aims 

* The general airs for the first semester will hinge around 
the mastery of words, the ability to construct correct and 
effective sentences, and the mastery of the mechanics of writing. 
In connection with the first, units on the Use of the Dictionary, 
Spelling, Vocabulary Building, Diction, and Grammar will be em¬ 
ployed. In connection with sentences, two units will be employed: 
Sent6nces--including the various kinds of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences—and Diagramming—the mechanical representation of. the 
relations of sentence elements to one another. On the third part,- 
units will be presented on the rules of: Capitalisation, Punc¬ 
tuation, and Other Mechanics of Writing. 

If words and sentences are mastered, an immediate imprave--... 
ment should be noticeable, not only in the student’s expre ssibh’•• 
in all his studies and in his daily life, but also in his actual- 
grasp of the meaning of material read; for words and sentences • 
are the vehicles not only of expression but also of understand¬ 
ing. The. mechanics of writing are essential to effective written 
composition. 

During the second semester, practical application of the 
units mastered during the first semester will he effected in 
written paragraphs, oral ranorts, a tern caper, and the four 
traditional forms of discourse-~exposition, description, narra¬ 
tion, and arguront. In order that the student may be assembling 
material, the unit on the Research Article will be oresonted 
first during the second semester. In this unit definite instruction 
will be afforded the student as to the proner manner of taking 
notss and the correct forms for footnotes and bibliographies. The 
research article will be used, not only to give the student an 
opportunity to give definite application on n i*n ge scale to his 
newly acquired knowledge of sentence structure and the mechanic" 
of writing, but also to afford training in the development of 
capacity for assembling and organizing material. The subject 
moreover, will be chosen with a definite view to its intrir 
value to the student. In the unit on the Paragraph, tin va 
methods of developing paragraphs will be presented, togrt 1 
with examples of some of these methods, n nd the student : 
write paragraphs illustrating the various methods of dev 
in the units on Exposition, Description, Narration, and 
study of the n-ture of th r four forms of discourse - nd 
of each, together with th r application of rules 8lre°d- 
in original papers embodying, these four forms t will eo 
the oe (;hod oiff pre sen ta t ion. 


Tt sting and Or-ding 

There will be sixteen units of work-- 
and six thr second. E~ch unit ’ill. b< gr* 
for the tot*"! number of units ,:, j 11 corn 


the semester. This daily grade will be rveraged ^ith■th6 exsmi- 
nntion to form the final grade for the semester T s work. In 
arriving at the grade for e^ch unit, the work done in the class¬ 
room, together with daily tests., exercises, and reading reports, 
will he averaged with the- ..test on the unit. 

All grades except the final grade reported to the registrar 
will be computed in figures. The grades to the registrar are com¬ 
puted in letters. The following are the grade equivalents: 

92-100, A; 83-91, B; 74-82, C; 65-73, D; 60-65, EJ below 60, F. 
The grade E indicates a conditional failure, and F indicates a 
necessity for repeating the course. 


first semester 


WORDS 


Five units vi ill. be employed in the study of words: Use of 
the Dictionary, Spelling, Vocabulary Building, Diction, and Gram¬ 
mar . 

UNIT ONE—USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


Time—T'-o weeks—September 8-18. 

Assignment—P^pes lv-xix and pages xxii-xxvi in Webster r s 

Coil-giato Dictionary—to be studied intensively; 
napes’ 1175-1274 in Webster’s —to be examined curso¬ 
rily, md to be referred to, as well as the main 
part of the dictionary, in finding the answers to 
exercises. 

The dictionary is the most important single ^id to the 
acquisition of knowledge. The frequent °nd nroner use of the 
dictionary is very helpful in all subjects studied. Therefore 
it is very important that a thorough knowledge of the correct 
usage of the various elements and features of r good dictionary 
be obt°ined in the beginning of the year’s work. 

Although there are rr-ny good hand dictionaries on the 
market, WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY is «t least one of the 
best obtainable. It has been adopted for freshman class use, 
and each freshman is ronuired to cm a individual copy. No 
freshman ’’•’ill be allowed to enroll in on? s course until hr. has 
procured a personal copy of this dictionary. Only the- Fifth Edi ¬ 
tion , which’ can be secured at the bookstore-, will be. acceptable. 

Pronunciation—Learn at least three words illustrating each 
of the symbols representing, the various sounds of the language, 
as given on page vii. Study pages ix-xix intensively. Notice 
carefully the lower half of page viii. 

Study intensively xxii-xxiv. 

Familiarize yourself with the various entries at the back 
of the dictionary. 

Exercises on the use of th6 dictionary will be furnished 
free to each student, with assignments from them on compounds, 
syllabication, accent, diacritical marks, etymology, meaning of 
words, etc. 

UNIT TWO—SPELLING 
Time—One week—September 20-25. 

Assignment—pages xx-xxi in Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 

The assignment must be stud ltd - " Intensively ma thoroughly. 

Learn to spell all the following words: 


analyze 

ba chelor 

changeable 

awxiety 

baptize 

changing 

apology 

becoming 

chaperon 

appropriate 

believe 

chorect - ristic 

aquatic 

ben fit 

chauf f-;ur 

arguing 

benefited 

civ* utauqua 

argument 

brilliant 

n .o ,v, ae t j ti on 

athle te 

Briin 

cn; i f i. d r ' n t (m-a s c u 1 i ne ) 

athletic 

bureaus 

or rj'Bnte (feminine) 

athla tics 

cafe ie r i. a 

(v a no i sne nr 

auxiliary 

candidate 

ou ! rial.. r. 1, ions ness 

awkward 

ceilinr 

contemn title 
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contemptuous 

corps (squad) 

corpse (dead body ) 

costume Tdressl 

custom (manner) 

courteous 

courtesy 

criticism 

criticize 

deceased ( dea d) 

diseased ( illT 

diphtheria 

discipline 

dormitories 

ecstasy 

eligible 

eliminate 

embarrass 

environment 

exaggerate 

exhilaration 

extraordinary 

fascinate 

grammar 

grievous 

heinous 

hypnotize 

hypocrisy 

illiterate 

impromptu 

intercede 

irrelevant 

irresistible 

Japanese 

jealousy 


jewelry 

jeuSs-harp 

jonquil 

journey 

judiciary 

judicious 

juvenile 

kiln 

maintenance 
maneuver 
miniature 
mischievous 
murmur 
naive- 
naphtha 
notoriety 
nucleus 
occur 
occurred 
occurrence 
optimism 
optimistic 
origin 
parallel 
prralysis 
paralyzed 
parliament 
parliamentary 
permissible 
perseverance 
persistent 
Philippines 
Filipino 
physical 
physician 


prairie 

precede 

precedence 

precedents 

prejudice 

privilege 

professor 

pronunciation 

prophecy (noun) 

prophesy (verb) 

recommend 

reference 

referred 

relieve 

religious 

repetition 

restaurant 

rhetoric 

rheuiiiatism 

rhyme 

rhythm 

ridiculous 

sacrifice 

sacrilegious 

sergeant 

shriek 

siege 

sieve 

simultaneous 

soliloquy 

supe-rsede 

776 i rd 

yacht 

zephyr 

zoology 


UNIT TURFS—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Time—One meek—September 27-0ctober 2. 

The primary motive in this- unit mi 11 b r the establishment 
of the habit of mord mastery. 


Copy the following v/ords, being careful to spell them 
correctly. In parenthesis immediately after each uord, indicate 
its pronunciation. Immediately after th c parenthesis, indicate 
the part of speech. Then in brackets indicate its etymology. 

Hake a dash after the brockets and give the most common meanings 
of the v/ord. Make another dash sand vrite a sentence illustrating 
the use of the mord in its most common meaning. 


EXAMPLE: obdurate (Kt/ dt rat; al$©, esp. in poetry, 
tfb du'rat), adj.L_L. ob-completely-}- durnre to harden, fr. 
har£J —Hardened in feeling; unyielding; harsh; firm^-He 
obdurate in his stand against the measure. 


.agony 
f( assiduity 
banality 
,Bellorophon 
. biometrist 
/ boycott 
,canaille 
cataclysm 
catastrophic 
Chimera (or not 
conspicuous 
i crucial 
f dearth 
/ dubious 
/duodenum 
eccentric 


, <eschatology 
a grotesque 
, / gullibility 
;7 haphazard 
impervious 
^integrated 
juggernaut 
a p juxtaposition 
tikleptonaniac 
cap.jv lethargic 
<h ‘/ myriad 
^neologism 
vf neophyte 
»’-ossification 
pale ontolegist 
1 fpnrvenu 


proxy 

^psychiatrist 

^sabotage 
y ^senility 
^stereotyped 
-Hsupercilions 
4 ; superfluous 
*.*tantali ze 
^trivial 
^•'1 holla 
4fit icarious 
^fve 1 ition 
*/' vans ail 
s/xe n nhebia 
>(7'- l -py 
0 7c M ‘nnrgy 


durus 


1 X llr. 


, egotism upntholopy 

, entomrlcgy >p-gnsus 
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contemptuous 

jewelry 

prairie 

corps (squad) 

jew8s-harp 

precede 

corpse (dead body) 

jonquil 

precedence 

costume (dress) 

journey 

precedents 

custom (manner) 

judiciary 

prejudice 

courteous 

judicious 

privilege 

courtesy 

juvenile 

professor 

criticism 

kiln 

pronunciation 

criticize 

maintenance 

prophecy (noun) 

deceased (dead) 

maneuver 

prophesy (verb) 

diseased (illj 

miniature 

recommend 

diphtheric 

mischievous 

reference 

discipline 

murmur 

referred 

dormitories 

naive 

relieve 

ecstasy 

naphtha 

religious 

eligible 

notoriety 

repetition 

eliminate 

nucleus 

restaurant 

embarrass 

occur 

rhetoric 

environment 

occurred 

rhouihatism 

exaggerate 

occurrence 

rhyme 

exhilaration 

optimism 

rhythm 

extraordinary 

optimistic 

ridiculous 

fascinate 

origin 

sacrifice 

grammar 

parallel 

sacrilegious 

grievous 

paralysis 

sergeant 

heinous 

paralyzed 

shriek 

hypnotize 

parliament 

siege 

hypocrisy 

parliamentary 

sieve 

illiterate • 

permissible 

simultaneous 

impromptu 

perseverance 

soliloquy 

intercede 

persistent 

supersede 

irrelevant 

Philippines 

7?e ird 

irresistible 

Filipino 

yacht 

Japanese 

physical 

zephyr 

jealousy 

physician 

zoology 


UNIT THREE—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Time—One meek—September 27-0ctober 2. 

The primary motive in this unit mill b r the establish 1, 
of the habit of ~ord mastery. 


Copy the following v;ords, being careful to spoil then, 
correctly. In parenthesis immediately after each -.;ord, indicate 
its. pronunciation. Immediately after th* parenthesis, indicate 
the part of speech. Then in brackets indic^-ts its etymology. 

Make a dash after the brackets and give the most common meanings 
of the v;ord. Make another dash and v-rite a sentence illustrating 
the use of the rrord in its most common meaning. 


EXAMPLE: obdurate (Kl/ du rat; alfie, esp. in poetry, 

\/b du'rat), adj.QL. ob-corapletely-f-drirare to harden, fr. durus 
h^rdj) —Hardened in feeling; unyielding; harsh; firriT-He mas 
obdurate in his stand against the measure• 


agony 

eschatology 

assiduity 

grotesque 

banality 

gullibility 

Bellerophon 

haphazard 

biometrist 

impervious 

boycott 

integrated 

canaille 

juggernaut 

cataclysm 

juxtaposition 

catastrophic 

kleptomaniac 

Chimera (or not 

cap.) lethargic 

conspicuous 

myriad 

crucial 

nc' logism 

dearth 

neophyte 

dubious 

ossification 

duodenum 

paleontologist 

eccentric 

pnrvrnu 

egotism 

pathology 

entomology 

Pegasus 


proxy 

psychiatrist 

sabotage 

senility 

stereotyped 

supercilious 

superfluous 

tantalize 

trivial 

V-l'nella 

Vi carious 

vrlition 

■•assail 

xen ahe bia 

zo-1^ ry 

7g r miipgy 
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The following lists ere follow-up material on the last 
two units. You rill be given short daily tests on these each 
Monday or Tuesday on the dates given below. Learn to spell the 
first group in each instance and learn the nooning and the 
etymology of the second group. 


October 13.-12 

Spelling 

absence 

absorb 

absorption 

absurd 

accessible 

aecident 

accidentally 

accommodate 

accompanied 

accompanying 

accumulate 

accustom 

achieved 

acquainted 

acquitted 

across 

additionally 
address 
advice (noun) 
advise (verb) 
adviser 
Aeneid 
aerial 
aggravate * 
aghast 

aisle (in church) 
isle (island) 
alleys 
allies 

alliteration 

allotted 

oil right 

allusion 

almost 

already 

altar 

alter (change) 


altogether 
alumina (fem. sing.) 
alumnae (fern, pi.) 
alumrips (mas. sing.')bnrring\ 
alumni', (mas . pi.) based 
always 


/ 7 - 'h 
October 18-19 

Spelling 

answer 

anxious** 

ppart 

apartment 

apiece 

apparatus^ 

apparent 

appearance 

appetite 

appre date 

approaching 

arctic X 

arise 

arising 

arithmetic 

around 

arouse 

arranging 

arrangements 

arriving 

arrival 

article 

ascenfl 

ascent*(a going up) 
assent (agreement) 
assassin 
assassinate 
association 
attack 
attacked 
attendance ' 
audience 
balance 
banana 
Baptist 
barbarous 
bare 
barely 
barren v 
baring^ 


amateurt 

among 

amount 

angel 

angl6 

n nnual 


A 

\ 


'bearing 

before 

beggar 

berth (bed)^ 

birth 

hoarder 

border 


C it-~~ 

October 25-26 

Spalling 

born 

borne 

boundary 

breath (noun) 

breathe (verb) 

bridal (nuptial) 

bridle (for a horse) 

Britannica 

Briton 

buoyant 

burglar 

bury 

bus ( Buss mean kiss ) 

business 

calendar 

can't 

canvas (cloth) 

canvass (solicit votes) 

capital (city) 

capitol (building) 

career 

carry 

carriage 

caucus 

cemetery 

certain 

shoes 

choosing: 

chose 

chosen 

chord (of music) 

cord (string.) 

clothes (garments) 

cloths (kinds of cloth) 

coarse (not fine) 

course (rath, series) 

colonel 

column 

coning 

commission 

commit 

committed 

c onmi11 e e 

committing 

common 

comparatively 

compel 

compelled 

competent 


MEANING ANT> ETYMOLOGY' 1 - 


abstruse 
absurdity 
accessory 
adolescent 
adroit 
agile 
ambiguous 
antiquated 
antithesis 
argumentun ad 
HomTnem” 
august ( adj.) 
August 


biased 

connotation 

bolshevism 

e-carawroa-te Co N 5 

Cache 

corroborate 

candid 

credence 

cardinal 

credulous 

caricature 

ere »r ate 

casual 

do siccated 

cerulean 

discreet 

chaos 

effieaclous 

chror' logical. 

e1eemosynary 

clarify 

elucidate 

clichc 

entrance 

cornet se 

epicure 




~ t 


t ■ •:>\ 

NoYembe:r tk*£ 

Spelling 


November 


-1 

6-9 


complement (complet¬ 
ing part) 

compliment (pleasing 
speech) 


S nrlling 
deep 

defendants 

definite 

definition 


complimentary (gracious) dependant 


comrade 
comradeship 
concede 
conceit 
conceive 
concentration 
concern 
confidence 
confident 
confidentially 
confidently 
conquer 
conqueror 
conscience 
conscientious 
conscious 
aTsaseiousness 
considered 
consistent 
continually 
continuously 
control 


November 

dual (twofold) 

duel (fight) 

dying (ceasing to live 

dyeing (coloring) 

eighth 

elicit (to draw out) 
illicit (unlawful) 
eminent 
emphasize 
encouraging 
enemies 
equipped 
ere (before) 
q f er (ever) 


dependent (adj.) 
depth 
descend 

descent (slope) 
decent (proper 
dissent (disagreement) especially 
describe 
describing 
description 
desert -(waste place) 
dessert (food) 


(et cetera, and 


desirable 
despair 
desperate 
destroys 
determine 
develop 
device (n.) 
devise (v.) 
diary (daily record) 
dairy.(milk room) 
dictionary 


etc___ 

so forth] 
everybody 
exceed ■ 
excellence 
excellent 
exceptionally 
exercise 
exhaust 
exhilarate 
existence 
expense 
experience 
experiment 
explanation 
facilities 


controlled 

didn* t 

familiar 

convenience 

die 

February 

cool 

difference 

fiery 


different 

finally 

cooly 

digging 

financial 

copy 

dining room 

financier 

copied 

dinning 

forcibly 

copies 

dirigible 

forebode 

corner 

disappear 

foreboding 

council 

disappoint 

forehead 

councilor 

disaster 

foreign 

counsel 

disastrous 

fore most 

countrie-s 

discussed 

forfeit 

creep 

diseases 

forth (forwai 

crept 

dissatisfied 

fourth (4th) 

crowd 

dissipate 

forty 

cruelty 

dissipation 

four 

crystal 

distribute 

fourteen 

cylinder 

divide 

frantically 

dealt 

divine 

fraternities 

debater 

division 

freshman 

deceit 

doctor 

freshmen 

deceived 

doesn 1 t 

friend 

decided 

don* t 

fulfill 

decision 

dormant 

fundamental 


TfR 1 ATvTTWi. ANT) TCTYMOLOGY_— 


epigram 

ignominy 

lucid 

episode 

inane 

lucrative 

epithet 

incompatible 

ludicrous 

esoteric 

incongruous 

machinations 

ethereal 

incredible 

maniacal 

etymology 

inevitable 

mannerism 

Fascist 

ingenuity 

mascot 

fastidiousness 

ini mi table. 

microcosm 

fatuous 

infallible 

millcnarim 

fidelity 

innuendo 

mu+iny 

flagrant 

interrogator 

naive 

fragile 

intuition 

naivete 

futile 

irrelevant 

nil 

galore 

j rgon 

noisome 

guerilla 

lamentable 

nor'- (i i o 

gyration 

littor°1 

nuances 

histrionic 

lozongc 

mil Lifv 
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CJ: / 


November 22-33 

November 29-30 

Decamber 6-7 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

furniture 

intellectual 

merely 

gambling 

intentionally 

metal (e. g., iron) 

gamboling 

interested 

mettle Tspirit) 

gauge, gage 

interfere 

meddle (to interfere) 

generally 

interpreted . 

millionaire 

genius 

interrupted 

minute 

ghost 

invitation 

misspell 

government 

its (po$. pro.) 

momentous 

grabbing 

it’s ( cont. jit is) 

mournful 

gra&deur 

itself 

muscle 

grief 

January 

mysterious 

grievance 

jersey/ ( jacket) 

mystery 

guard 

Jersey (.cattle) 

naturally 

guest / 

kindergarten 

necessary 

guidance X 

klieg, px kleig, 

negroes 

hadn f t / 

ligh^J 

neither 

handkerchief 

knew G'pret. know) 

nevertheless 

handle / 

knowledge 

nickel 

handsome 

laboratory 

niece 

harass 

laid 

nine 

havihg 

lat^r 

nineteen 

hear Tv.) 

latter 

ninety 

here (adv.) 

lead 

ninetieth 

height 

led 

ninth 

heroes 

legitimate 

noticeable 

bidder 

lessen 

nowadays 

hipdrance 

lesson 

oblige 

hop 

liable 

obstacle 

hopping 

library 

occasion 

hope 

lightening (making 

occasionally 

hoping 

less heavy) 

o’clock 

fy’umorous 

lightning 

officer 

hungry 

likely 

omit 

hurriedly 

literature 

omitted 

hutrying 

livelihood 

omission 

identify 

liveliness 

oneself 

imaginary 

loneliness 

operate 

imagine 

loose 

opinion 

imitation 

lose 

oportunity 

immediately 

losing 

organization 

impetuous 

loyalty 

original 

incident 

lying 

outrageous 

incidentally 

magazdine 

overrun 

increase 

maintain 

pageant 

incredible 

mantel (chimney shelf; paid 

independent 

mantle (cloak) 

pamphlet 

indictment 

manual 

particular 

indispensable 

manufacturer 

particularly 

infinite 

marriage 

partner 

influential 

marries 

passed (pret. pass) 

innocence 

mathematics 

past (adj., adv., prep 

instance 

mattress 

pastime 

instant 

meant (pret. mean) 

pattern 


■MEANING AND ETBIOLOGY***** 


objective 

phenomenon 

reminiscent 

obvious 

philology 

satyr 

obsession 

phoenix 

scenario 

ominous 

plagiarist 

stance 

opus 

plrngent 

shanghai 

ostensible 

platitude 

skeptic 

6stracism 

x^lausible 

sophistica ted 

pagoda 

pompous 

stipma 

panoramic 

pretentious 

strategic 

paradoxical 

prognosticate 

su8ve 

pathology 

protein 

sub iect ive 

paucity 

provocative 

subtle 

peerage 

pungent 

s in’ r e p t i t i ous 1 y 

persiflage 

qunrterings 

i a boo 

perspicacity 

raison d’etre 

talisman 

pet.itio principii 

re i ter- tc 

teclinical 
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/:-d 

December 15-14 De 

Spelling 

peace (tranquillity) re 
piece (part) re 

perceive ri 

perform ri 

perhaps wr 

permanent wr 

personal (private) sa 
personnel (persons sa 
collectively em~ sc 
ployed) sc 

persuade se 

plain (adj., clear , or 
n., a flat region) se 
plane se 

p&janned se 

pleasant sc 

politics si 

porch se 

pore (v., read intently , 
or n., minute opening.) 


pour (as water) 

portrayed 

possess 

possible 

practically 

praotice 

preference 

preparation 

presence 

presents (gifts) 

probably 

procedure 

proceed 

professional 

promenade 

prominent 

pronounce 

propeller 

proved (never pg< 

psychology 

pumpkin 

pursue 

pursuing 

quantity 

quiet (still) 

quite (entirely) 


December 20-21 

Spelling 

reservoir 
respectability 
right (not wrong ) 
rite (ceremony) 
write (as a letter) 
wright (workman) 
safety 
sandwich 
scarcely 
scene (view) 
seen (p, p. of see ) 
c* schedule 
secretary 
seems 

sense (knowledge) 
scents (odors) 
since (after, because 
sentence 
Ly, sentinel 
!£) separate 




severely 

shepherd 

shining 

shone (pret. of shine 


January 5-4 

Spelling 

surprise 

surround 

sellable 

symmetry 

synonym 

technical 

temperament 

temperature 

tendency 

their (pos. of they ) 
there (not here, or an 
expletive”) 
therefor (for it) 
therefore (for that 
reason) 
thorough 
) those 
thousandths 

through (prep, and adv.) 
threw (pret. of throw ) 
tired 

to (prep,, as to town ) 
too (adv,, as too tired) 


shown (p. p. off show, 
similar 
sincerely 
site (place) 
cite (refer to) 
sight (view) 
sophisticated 
sophomore 
source 
speak 

specifically 
specimen 
speech 
statement 
stationary (adj.) 
stationery (n.) 
statuG (monument) 
stature (height) 
statute (law) 
stopped 
stsrango 
strength • 


together 
toward 
track (mark) 
tract (area) 
tragedy 
transferred 
tries 
truly 
Tuesday 
twelfth 
typical 
tyrannically 
unconscious 
undoubtedly 
university 
unnecessary 
unprecedented 
until (but till ) 
unusual (four syl¬ 
lables ) 

usually (four syl¬ 
lables) 


quiz 

stretch 

vegetable 

quizzes 

striking 

gengeance 

really 

studying 

view 

recede 

succeed 

villain 

receipt 

successful 

weather 

receive 

suffrage 

whether 

recognize 

suit (of clothes) 

who * s (who 

reign (rule) 

suite (of rooms) 

whose 

rein (of a bridle) 

summer 

won't (will 

rain (precipitation) 

superintendent 

want (wish 

replies 

suppress 

zealot 

representative 

surely 

Zouave 


MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY 

&__ 

temerity 

vernacular 

wampum 

terminology 

vigilance 

wanderlust 

terrain 

vitiate 

xenin 

tirade 

vivacious 

xylotomy 

unique 

waive 

/ V r » nkee 

verbatim 


1 
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UNIT FOUR—DICTION 
Tine—Two recks—October ^-16. 


L6ern the meaning of the following terms: diction, archaic, 
barbarism, colloquialism, corruption (in language), dialect, 
diminutive., obsolete, obsolescent provincialism, slang, vul- 

garismi'coinage, impropriety.. 

when used to me?n those to the/rid-f 
Following are expressions that should be avoided,/together 
^ith the expressions that should be used in their places: 


WRONG 


RIGHT 


%ccidently---accidentally 

M?.in f t-am not, isn’t, nren f t 

anywheres, nowheres,somewheres-nnywhere, nowhere, somewhere 
auto—— . —— r« r»=automobile 


v awful (meaning very bad)-— 

‘-'being as--- 

t-bunch (as of people)- 

^bust, bursted, busted- 

ubut what--- 

' calculate- 

f-ean’ t hardly-- 

^ cm’ t help but-- 

v can't seem, cannot seem--*-- 


claim- 

complected- 

could of- 

different than 

disremember- 

drownded- 


-dreadful 
-because, since 
-group 
-burst 

-but that (I don’t know but that 
you’re right.) 

-think 
-can hardly 
-can*t help, can but 
-seem not (I seem not to carry the 
ball right. I seem unable to 
carry the ball right. NOT: I 
cannot seem to carry the ball 
right.) 

-assert 
-complexioned 
-could have 
-different from 
-do not remember 
-drowned 


drunk, drunks- 

enthuse, enthused-- 

every which way-— 

expect- 

firstly- 

funny- 

gent, gents- 

get ahead of- 

get hold of- 

get up--- 

go back on- 

good (as an adverb)- 

guess--- 

had ought, hadn’t ought 

haven’t hardly- 

heap- 

hisself--- 

human, humans- 

in back of- 

in order for- 

inside of- 

inside of an hour- 

invite- 

just exactly-*— 

kind of, sort of- 

kind of a- 

like (as a conjunction) 

lose out, win cult- 

lots of- 

mad- 

mighty- 

might of- 

more preferable- 

most (as an adverb)- 

must of- 

no account- 

not a one- 


-drunk person or persons 

-be enthusiastic, become enthusiastic 

-in every direction 

-suppose, suspect 

-first 

-odd, queer, strange 

-gentleman, gentlemen 

-surpass, get the better of 

-take possession of, learn, master 

-organize, direct, incite 

-repudiate, abandon 

-well 

-think, suppose 
-ought, shouldn’t 
-have hardly 
-many 
-himself 

-person, human beings 
-behind 

-in order that 
-inside 

-within an hour 
-invitation 
-just, exactly 

-rather (I am feeling rather sick.) 
-kind of (This is the kind of hat 
Ineed,) 

-as (Do this as I do.) 

-lose, win 

-a lot of, or better, many, much 
-angry, vexed 

-very (I am very glad to see you.) 

-might have 

-preferable 

-almost (He is almost grown.) 

-must have 
-worthless 
-not one 
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nowhere near-not nearly 

off of-off 

ought to of-ought to have 

outsid6 of---outside, aside from 

outsmart-outwit 

overly-over 

over with-over 

party (except in legal lan¬ 
guage)-person 

pep (except in college yells)—vigor, energy, vivacity, animation 

piano-piano lessons 

plan on-plan to, intend 

plumb--completely 

proven-proved 

providing-provided (I shall go, provided 

that you go.) 

put in-.spend (He spent three hours studying 

raise (children)-rear, bring up 

real (as an adverb---really, very (I shall be there 

very early.) 


right smart---very, considerable 

ruination-*----ruin 

same (as a pronoun, except in 

legal langurgei_Repeat the noun or revise the 

sentence. 

seldom ever---seldom, hardly ever 

snappy (as: Make it snappy.)-hurry 

so, such (ns intensive modi- 

... fiers)_very (NOT: He was so tired. BUT: 

He was very tired. NOT: Th^t is 
such a pretty dress. BUT: That 
is a very pretty dress.) 

stand for—-—-—---——fallow 

sure and, try and----^-Sure to, try to 

swell_____^interesting 

take a try at-try 

take in-attend, go to, see 

this here, thrt there, these 

here, those there-this, that, these, those 

too, very (before past par¬ 
ticiples)_-too much, very much (He is very 

much disgruntled.) 

to suspicion---to suspect 

tote-carry 

two first, two last-first two, l»st two 

use to could___once could, used to he able 

violin-violin lessons 

^ays_way (It is a long way to Austin.) 

where_that (I re^d that the game has 

been postponed.) 

which (in referring to persons)-who, that 
while (except when the term means 

during the time that—-although, hut, end, whereas (Jane 

sa. _ i n cL US trious, whereas Ruth 

is shiftless.) 

would liked, should liked-would have liked, should have 

liked (I should have liked to 
visit in Washington while I was 
on my vacation.) 

would of-would have 

you T'a?——---.-you were 


o o o .© o © 

Find out from your dictionary the status of each of the 
following terms--whether it is a good term, a slang expression, 
a provincialism, a colloquialism, an obsolete or archaic term, 
or a dialectic expression. Notice also the particular shade of 
meaning of the term, together with the different meanings. 


as 

but 

couple 

fine 

fix 


gentlemen 

got 

lady 

me^n 

nice 


per 

phase 

proposition 

quite 

so 


tortuous 

transpire 

unique 

yell 

zip 
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Slang expressions such os the following should be avoided 
in formal discourse, either oral or •.•Titten. They should not 
be overworked in ordinerv conversation. They soon become stale. 


n honey 
a peach 
a swell outfit 
a vise guy 


babe, 
cutie 
dope 
dough 
flapper 


baby 


for crying 

kale 

keen 

Oh, yeah? 
skip it 
skirt 
sob stuff 
tightwad 
to beat it 


out loud! to be up against it 
to be wise to 
to dope it out 
to get by with 
to have a hunch 
to put one over 
to quill 

You're telling me! 
You said a mouthful. 


The following clipped or abbreviated expressions should 
be avoided; although some of them are permissible in colloquial 
discourse, even then they should not be overworked. 


ad (advertisement) 
bike (bicycle) 
chem (chemistry) 
doc (doctor) 


exam (examination) 
grad (graduate) 
gym (gymnasium) 
lab (iaborr togvjyv 1 

Distinguish between ssic&i 


photo (photograph) 
polit (political science) 
prof (professor) 
prom (promenade) 

in-each group below: 


ability, capacity 
abbreviated, abridged 
accept, except 
access, excess 
admit, confess 
advise,,, inform 

*^>1^; V-vu— 


Ct 


su bje ct 


affect /effect 
allude, refer 
a 1JLusion, X 1 lusjxm, 
nltei^pt^vt, ^oice 
altogether, all toge 
amateur, novice 
anxious, gaggr 
apt,TTikeIyTii nb le _ 

" _ SBUw- KsiiFincfflr 

beside, besides 
between, among 
can, may 
censor, censure 
character, reputation 
common, mutual 

complementary, complimentary 
comprise, compose 
conscience, conscious 
contemptible, contcmptuou&JJ 
continue I, continuous 'X ^ o 


deprecate, depreciate 
diffc-r from, differ with 
discomfit, discomfort 
discover, invent 
disinterested, uninterested 
distract, detract 
dominate, domineer 
due to, because of 
elusion each other, one another 
■ * emigrate, immigrate o 


0 - 


a <• 


/ 




./ 


council, counsel 


Woredible, creditable, credulous infer, imply 


endorse, sanction 
equable, equitable 
exceptional, exceptionable 
excuse, pardon, forgive, condone 
farther, further 
fatal, fateful 
fer/'le, * ’oran, lady 
fewer, less 
formerly, formally 
generally, usually 
graceful, gracious 
healthful, healthy 
home, house, residence 
homicide, murder, manslaughter 
'human, humane 
hung, hanged 
inaugurate, begin 


‘Mcriticize, censure I <r 
tcustom, habit -*f > i e 

lay, li6 
learn, teach 
like, as 

luxuriant, luxurious 
majority, plurality 
notorious, noted 
partake of, participate 
per cent, percentage 


ingenious, ingenuous 
juvenile, puerile, youthful, 
boyish 

practicable, practical 
principal, principle 
prosecute, persecute 
replace (by), substitute (for) 
respectfully, respectively 


in 


rise, raise 
school, college, 
sit, set 


university 


UNIT FIVE—GRANNAR 

/'/-5W 

Time-Two weeks—October 18-30. 

All words are grouped, according to t^e functions which 
they perform in the sentences in which they are used, into eight 
classes or parts of speech. The eight r>arts of speech are: 


NOUN--The name of some subject of discourse, as a person, place, 
thing, quality, idea, or action—as, building , tree, boy , 
greed , swlr.ning . 





, 1 . The change. in the form of ! a. wofd, to indicate a change in 
its:meaning is. ;oalied infiection .- A. bhange in. the "form of a ' ;■ 
noun or a pronoun is called- declension ; in a-yerb, conjugation ; 
and: in an adjective or an adverb cdtnparison . The other three 
parts 7 of speech--prepositions ,/:con junctions, and interjections-, 
are never infleotbd*. ' \ . 


• »•#»* 4 » s 

As nouns and pronouns ‘have the same properties, they will 

be treated together. ' ’ 

- Nouns are.usually classed as common or proper . Special 
types of nouns, which would still be either common or proper , 
ares collective « concrete , and abstract * They are defined as 
follows: . 

A common nolin Is the name belonging to all the members of 
a class of objects—that is, the name common to nil members of 
that plass—as, desk , paper , boy , stre>"t , field . 

A proper noun Is n name distinguishing some individual per¬ 
son, place, or thing from others of the s n me class—as, Mary , 
Boston, Cassiopeia, Broad Street, Rooky Mountains . 

A collective noun is a noun naming a collection or aggregate 
of individuals by a singular form—as, assembly , army , jury ., 

A condrete noun is the name of something that can be per- 
ceived by on6 of the fiV6 senses—as, sand , floor , odor , fragrance, 
dog . 

An abstract noun is one that names a mental, emotional, 
or spiritual concept or state— as, love, courage , hatred , truth — 
or some quality ofi condition of an object—as, depth , strength . 


Following are the classes of pronouns: 

Personal— I, you , he , she , it , we , they , me, him, her, them , us, 
my, mine, your, hers, its, our, ours , their . 

RelativeTTwho, whose7~whora7 wEToh.‘~ liHat (when used to introduce 
a subordinate clause') . 

Interrogative —who, whose , whom , which , what (when used An asking 
questions). 

Demonstrative—this , that , these , and those (when used without 
nouns; if used with nouns, they are adjectives). 

Indefinite—few, many, everyone, som ebody , each , either , neither , 
all, other7~anyT*some, etc.Iwhen used without nouns; some of 
these may be used with nouns and when so used are adjectives). 

Intensive—myself , yourself , himself , herself , ourselves , your - 
selves, themselves, etc. (when used to emphasize the one being 
spoken of)—as: He himself will do the work. You caused the 
trouble yourself . 

Reflexive—‘the same pronouns as above, when they become the 
oFjecITof their own action—as: He hurt himself . They are a 
drawback to themselves . 

»».. * * 

The four properties of nouns and pronouns are person , number , 

gender, and case. 

There are three persons — first person , indicating the person 
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speaking}]^, my, mine , me , we , our, ours , us); second person , 
indieating. tHe person spoken to, and usuaTTy understood! ( you , 

f our, yours); third person , indicating the person spoken of 
all pronouns except those listed in connection with the first 
and second persons and all nouns). 

There are two numbers >- singular (indicating one) and 
plural (indicating more than one). 

There are four ge nders — masculine (indicating the riale sex), 
fem inine (indicating the female sex), common (indicating either 
sex or both sexes--class, the person , a student ), and neuter 
(indicating that the noun or the pronoun” has no sex at all— tree , 
desk , crayon ). 

There are three cases — nominative , objective , and possessive , 
The nominative and objective cases are alike in the case 
of nouns. 

The usual constructions in which the nominative case is em¬ 
ployed are as follows: subject of the sentence; (He is going 
home); predicative nominative (It is I); in apposTtion, when 
the word with which it is in apposition is in the nominative 
case (The offenders, they who have already caused much trouble, 
should be imprisoned); noun of direct address (Where are you 
going, Sam?); noun of exclamation ( Fire l The house is on fire.!); 
nominative, absolute, a word having no grammatical relationship 
to the rest of the sentence (The task having been finished, he 


asked for his discharge). 

The usual constructions in which the objective case is.- 
employed are as follows: direct object of a verb or a verbal 
(He killed the bird); indirect object of a verb—an indirect 
object tells to whom, to what, for whom, or for what an action 
is performed (The class carried him some flowers); object of a 
preposition (EM* threw off his coat ); subject of r n infinitive 
(We want him to go, also); complement of an infinitive having 
a subjectH^hey thought him to be me); in apposition with a 
noun or pronoun vrhich is itself in the objective case (He called 
James, the captain); objective complement--a substantive coming 
after the direct object'and meaning, the sere (The class elected 
San president ). 

The usual constructions in which the possessive case is 
employed are: to show possession (The inp.n's coat, your watch) 
and to show connection (the day 1 s work, for conscience’ sake, 
his week 1 s pay). 

As a general rule, the possessive case is not used vrith 
inanimate objects, a phrase with o£ being employed in its place: 
thus, the bottom of the desk (not: the desk’s bottom); the pages 
of the book (not: the book’s pages). Exceptions are: time f s delay , 
earth’s surface , sun’s heat , ship’s mast , etc.^ 

Nouns may be used as adverbs to denote time, place, amount, 
distance, etc.: He went to town yesterday . He carried the little 
girl home . The boy weight one hundred pounds ♦ They walked a 
mile . Such constructions are known as adverbial nouns. 


Nouns and pronouns have an adjectival function in the pos¬ 
sessive case (the men *s appearance, his pencil). Nouns are 
sometimes otherwise used as adjectives: He works in a shirt 
factory. The telephone conversation disturbed his rest. 

The noun (nouns, or group of words used as a noun) for which 
a pronoun is used is called the antecedent of the pronoun (The 
man who spoke here will remain in Newton County for three days). 

A pronoun may be the antecedent of another propound He who would 
win must, fight. 

A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in person, number, 
and gender—but not. in case (The girl said that she had bought 
her book). 

The declension of the personal pronouns 
First Person 
(Masculine or feminine) 

Singular Plural 


is indicated below: 
Second Person 
(Masculine or Feminine) 
Singular Plural 


Nominative-1 

Possessive-my, 

Objective-me 


we you 

mine our, ours your 
us you 

Third Person 


yours 


you 

your 

you 


yours 


Singular 


I'a s„ Fern. Neut. 

Nominative-he she it 

Possessive-his her, hers its 

Objective-him her it 


Plural 

(Masculine or Feminine) 
they 

their, theirs 
them 



Special Notes on Nouns and Pronouns 

A cognate object expresses an idea similar to that of the 
transitive verb with which it is used: He lived a life of con¬ 
tentment. He ran the race gracefully. 

A retained objeflt is a direct object or an indirect object 
which remains as the retained object when one of the objects 
becomes the subject of the sentence and the verb changes from 
the active to the passive.voice: The class gave Ruth a nedal y- 
Ruth was given a medal by the class—A medal was given Ruth 
by the class. 

A clause or n n infinitive phrase,# may be used as a retained 
object: We told then tha t the letter had arrived —They were 
told that the letter had arrived . The judge commanded him to 
appear in cour t--He was commanded to appear in court . 

Appositives may sometimes be introduced by a_s dr of: We 
always thought of him as a hobo . The coimty of Newton , the state 
of rississipni , a feeling of shame , the title of secretary . 

A phrase ot a clause may be used as an objective comple¬ 
ment: Jackson T s soldiers took him for a Federal general . You may 
name her wha t you wish . 

An objective complement is sometimes introduced by as.: The 
coach appointed Joe as jthe_ manager . 

Adjectives and adverbs are sometimes used ns nouns: The race 
is not always to the swift . From there we went to Jericho. 

The expression "Let's you and roe go to town" means "Let 
us, you and me, go to town." Therefore the objective form is used 

An apparently illogical, but nevertheless well-established, 
idiom is the double possessive—as: Is he a friend of yours? She 
is a friend of my mother's . 

Nearly all the indefinite pronouns are singular and there¬ 
fore have singular pronouns referring td them and singular verbs 
used with them— Everybody , everyone , anybody , somebody ^ someone , 
each, neither , either . When the antecedent refers to n nixed 
group, males and females, the masculine pronoun should be used: 
Everybody in the class had his pencil ready. 

Singular pronouns likewise follow words having every , each , 
any , either , or neithe r coining before them as adjectives: Every 
person was ready to do his duty. 

Two singular nouns connected by either .. .or or neither ..» 
nor should he followed by a singular pronoun or by a singular 
verb. Two plural nouns so used require a plural pronoun or verb. 
If one of the nouns is singular and one of them plural, the 
pronoun and the verb are governed by the nearer one. Examples: 
Either the mother or the. daughter in v/illing to do her duty. 
Neither the officers ncr the enlisted nc-n hove complained about 
their reductions in nay. Neither the teacher nor the students 
have completed their tasks. Either the players or the coach jn 
to blame. 

The pronoun following a collective noun as an antecedent 
and the verb used with the collective noun are singular if the 
group which it names is thought of as acting as a unit. They are 
plural if the group is thought of as acting as individual members 
The team has remained in Dallas for its final period of instruc¬ 
tion. The herd of cows have scattered in all directions down 
the hillside, looking for their calves. 

Although W£, you , and they pay proDerly be used indefinitely 
in some instances, they should not be used indiscriminately. One 
is the more generally accepted form. 

The word ±jt has a variety of idiomatic constructions: 

(1) Indefinitely and impersonally in statements about the 
weather, time, etc,: It is going to rain. It is warm tonight. 

It is nearly dark. It is time to go, 

J2) As an introductory word to bring into a more prominent place 
some word in the sentence: Lt is ten miles to the nearest town. 

It was 3305 in the same church that Tobe was married thirty years 
ago. 

(3) As an expletive used with a delayed subject: It is a delight 
to carry this message. (To carry this mess- g«= is a delight,) It 
is true that he was hungry. ( That he was hungry was true.) 

(4) As an expletive standing for the direct object: He found lt_ 
easy to learn. 

(5) As an impersonal object after certain verbs: He lorded it 
over his neighbors. VR will fight i_t out on this line if it 
takes n ll summer. 

(6) In reference to persons--contr n ry to the ordinary rules for 
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the agreement of pronouns: It_ is I® I_t -tos her sister . It is 
they who are to blare. (It is ordinarily third person 'singular, 
neuter gender. In the sentences just given, a first person 
pronoun, refers to it . Sister, a feminine noun, refers to rt, 
and they, v. plural pronoun in the third person, likewise refers 
to j,t~~ln such constructions, jLt m*y refer indefinitely to v;ords 
of my person, number, or gender.) 

From the sentences below pick out the nouns and pronouns »,| 

and place them, in a table similar to the mode], given: I *-( • 

o'; 

As he turned the curve, saw the Mgpn advancing toward him. 
Altfeugh many hod siTTh the accident,p7 were able to relate ac- 
curateiraTl the cir cun staffed of the case. 

The candidate is a ma n, o f whom we had heard' rytle until recently. 

r “- ' ' * - 1 '■. 


N°m c of nouni 
or pronoun j 

Find {Person {Number JC-ender»Case {Construction 

! ' . t 11 1 _!___ 

-■-f-—i 

hp i per.! 

; i ; 

1 third \ sing. »masc. Jnom. . sub. of clause 

i 1 

curve f com.! 

» » i » 

third I sing. !neuter \ obj. » obj. verb turned 

r— 

I f * iJ f:?- 

|- T t 

! "tfu ' b hil, ,y.l cJJlL^y 

1 *-■ 1 ■■ "~~i 

nr- 1 ' -‘ ‘ » *• t* V 

» » * t . \ 

1 , , ’ i 

» . » _i..... - .—■ . — — 


i • >> e f j 

L Jfi /» verbs. * f ; 

/ " » /■' 


According to form,verbs are of two kinds— regular and 
irregular . Regular verbs are those that form their past and 
past participle forms by adding ci, _ed, or jt to the present 
form* Irregular verbs are those that form their past and past 
participle forms in some other way. ( Regular : love, loved; 
walk, walked; sweep, swept; weep, wept. Irregular : go, went, 
gone; see, saw, seen; think, thought, thought•) 

According to use, verbs are of two kinds — transitive and 
intransitive. Transitive verbs are verbs of actTon with an ex- 
pres s e & receiver of the action* Intransitive verbs are those 
(1) that do not express any action rt all or (2) that do not 
have an expressed receiver of the action tboy express. Transitive : 
Sarah learned her lessen. ( Learned expresses action and has an 
expressed receiver—lesson.) The letter was na iled by Frank. 

(Was moiled is a verb of action and hns an expressed receiver 
of the action—letter.) Intransitive : He ran down the street. 

(Ran is a verb of action” but it has no receiver of the action. 

A verb of this kind_one of action with no receiver of the action— 

is called a complete verb .) James _is a good bey. (The verb j^s 
does net express action at all, but expresses a state of being. 

It connects Jerees with boy and is, therefore, called a copulative 
verb —one that couples.! 

The properties of a verb are person , number , voice , tense , 
and mood. 

A verb agrees with its subject in perso n and number . The 
agreement in person affects a few of the personal pronouns only. 
For instance, 1^ am is proper instead of I_ Fs, so that the verb 
agrees with the subject in person’—in both cases the verb agrees 
in number. Likewise, he is is correct instead of he. an. In 
number, nouns follow the rule consistently. Pronouns, however, 
have exceptions. _I and you , regardless of the fact, that they are 
singular ( you , r 'f course, can .also be plural), require plural 


the verb to be--I om 


she dees , it is , he stays 


because they express nc 


I 1 


passive voice indicates the 


7 7 e learned the assignrr-n 4 ; in 


sub je at 


rearives the nctjon 
us in an bmur. (The 
Notice that sr-r.r f rn ff the 
auxiliary verb (haloing verb) 


I do 

, you o 

I£, 

you 

stay. 

But: He 

goes 

■active and 

pass 

i ve. 

(Copulative verbs 

.on, 

really 

have 

no 

voice 

. They are 

is be 

ing in 

the 

active ve 

ice.) The 


sub je 

ct os d 

ring 

the 

cacti 

ng, and the 

sub .j 

act as 

rece 

ivin 

g the 

action. 


(The 

sub ie c 

t bo 

did 

' the 

catching. 

) 

I an 

hour. ( 

The " 

sub ,i 

eat we did the 


i \7 - a 

C a u r h t. 

>) . 

V' ^ 

(Tho 

sub je ct 

fish 

v:rb. 

) ~tTf a 

s s i r 

:}r n 

t *• a s 

learned 

by 

a SI 

armsnt 

V' ■ f\f 

i \r 3,3 

thT" 

• ctiinn .) 


U f 

b "t<" hr 

i. s 

- j 

7F US 

r d ° o fj n 


) \-i 

tb t b r 

pa r- s 

i. V' 

f - r v i 

of '•» verb 

0 
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Was by Itself, however, is not passive. As: He was happy. 

Was , in this sentence, is the rain verb. The subject h-s does 
not receive any action. 

Verbs hove six tenses — present , past , future , presen t per ¬ 
fect , past perfect , and future perfect . The first three are called 
the simple tenses , and the last three are called the perfect 
tenses . In the active voice, no helping verbs are reouired in 
the Present and past : I go, I went. 

In the future, shal l and will are the auxiliary verbs. To 
indicate mere futurity, shall is used with the first person 
(I and we) and will with the second and t hird persons ( you~ 7 he , 
she , it , they). As: I shall go to sbhool tomorrow. You will be 
able to take eighteen quarter hours. He will lead the parade. 

To express willingness, determination, or a promise, will is used 
with the first person. As: I will carry the package. We will 
never enter that door again. I will do as you say. To denote 
determination or a command on the part of the speaker, shall 
is used with the second and third persons . As: You shall pay 
the last obligation! I command that he shall be hanged until he 
is dead, dead, dead. In questions, the form that is anticipated 
in the answer is used in all persons. As: S hall he raise the 
window? (Answer—He shall --command.) Shall I read the poem? 

(Answer--You shall— command«) V/i 11 he go? (Answer--He wi 11 — 
futurity.) 

The perfect tenses arc formed v;ith auxiliaries derived from 
the verb to have . The word perfect , in the sense here employed, 
means finished or completed. The action indicated by a verb in 
the present perfect tense is thus finished or completed at the 
present time* Example: I have done the work* (The verb have 
done indicates that at the present time the work is finished.) 

Now let us Suppose that the work was finished yesterday or some 
other time in the past* Then we would say* VI had done the work,” 
indicating that the work Was already completed at some time in 
the past ( past perfect tehse ). The future perfect tense indicates 
the action as finished at some tiro in the future i Examples I 
shall have done the work by the time you arrive* 

Hood is the distinction of form in a verb to express the 
manner in which the action or state it denotes is conceived, 
whether as fact, or a natter of assumption, volition, inten¬ 
tion, possibility, etc. The moods commonly recognized for the 
English verb are the i ndicative , imperative , and subjunctive . 

The indicative mood iHfused in making statements of foot or in 
asking questions about facts. The imperative mood expresses a 
command or an entreaty. The sub junctive m ood makes a conditional 
statement, expresses a wish, or indicates doubt and uncertainty. 
Examples: 

Indicative : I shall go. Is be going ? 

Imperative: Close the dcor, please. Study page ten carefully. 
Subjunctive: If he w ere here, he would vote against the bill ^ 

(condition contrary to fact). I move that the motion bp laid 
on the table (after parliamentary motions). I wish I were in 
college (in a wish). I desire that she leave the work alone 
(after verbs expressing commands, recommendations, desire, 
necessity, obligation, or propriety). Though he were sincere, 

I should not trust what he says (in co-ncessions which are 
merely suppositions). 

Note that in thn subjunctive.the plural form of verbs is 
olwavs used. For the present form of to be, be is used. (If be 
be guilty, then "’ho is honest?) The sign of the snBfnnctive is 
Tf but this term is not always used with the subjunctive. There 
nre no future nor future perfect tenses in the subjunctive. 

There ope three conjugations—regular, progressive , *nd 
emphatic. The regular conjugation is the one most commonly 
employed• The progressive conju gation indicates continuous action. 
The verb form rTFFvs has an ing ending to either the rain verb 
(in the active voice) or the auxiliary verb (in the passive 
voice). Thus: He is carrying the package 1. — the depot. (The verb 
is carrying does not indicate merely one act but ratlie-r contin¬ 
uous action.) The package is being carrie d to the depot. (The 
helping verb, being, takes the- ing ending in the passive voice.) 
The emphatic c^njug^ti'~n has as the auxiliary verb the verb 
to do. ThusT He does go . V7e did go. This conjuration is used 
for~tress. 

0 0 * 00 * 

The verbals_participles, gerunds, °nri inf ini ti v c s --hove the 

qualities -'f a verb in that tiu y express cti;n, being, and 
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condition; yet they cannot make a statement by themselves. Con¬ 
sequently, regular verbs are called finite verbs--complete within 
themselves; verbals are not complete within themselves, but must 
be used in sentences containing finite verbs. 

A participle is a verb form used as an adjective to modify 
a noun or a proitoun. Its conjugation follows: 

* __ ' ttatt nta 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE V OICE 

PRESENT*--writing b e ing wr i 11 e n 

PAST__ written 

PERFECT-having written having been written 


EXAfTPLES: The man writing the book is Dr. J. M. Lewis. 
(Writing has action like a verb, but it modifies man —tells wha t 
man—like an adjective.) The girl* havin g wr itt en the scornful 
letter, began to fe&l sorry. ( Havin g writte n iths refers to girl .) 
The letter, being written , was put in the envelope and mailed. 
(Being written refers to lotter, and as letter receives the action 
of the participle, being written is therefore in the passive 
voice.) The letter, wr l t/toa Vefbre the man made his apology, was 
very bitter. (Again l et te r receives the action of the participle, 
and written is in the passive voice.) The letter, h avi ng heen 
written by an attorney, was not legally incriminating. (The 
action expressed in the verbal was completed at the time of the 
main verb, and the word to which the verbal refers— letter —re¬ 
ceives the action of the verbal; therefore having b een written 
is in the passive voice and in the perfect tense•) 

A fragmentary sentence containing a participle but no finite 
verb is called a dangling particip le, a construction which should 
be studiously avoided. Example: The poor old man, having heen 
robbed of all his earthly possession s by greedy relatives . It is 
seen that the sentence should not end with relatives ; instead a 
comma should come after relatives and the sentence continue-- 
was forced to go _to the poor he u se. 

Sometimes a participle, together with its modifiers, its 
object, and its object’s modifiers, is used with a noun which has 
no direct grammatical connection with the rest of the sentence. 
Such a construction, called a nominative a bsolute , must be used 
with a sentence—it must never be used alone. Thus : All th e 
shops being closed beca use of the strike is not a complete sen¬ 
tence; it is only n”nominative absolute phrase. By putting a 
comma after str ike, we nay make a complete sentence of it by add¬ 
ing we were forced to postpone our shopping until a_ later day . 

When thus finished,“he sentence has a finite verb—w ere forc ed. 
Shops in the construction above is called the nominative absolute , 
Ssurrcrse it has no grammatical construction with the rest of the 
sentence. 


A gerund is a verb form, resembling the participle in every 
respect except that it has no past form, used as a noun-- in 


nearly all the constructions that 
the sentence, object of the verb, 
jective complement, in apposition. 

ACTIVE VOICE 


substantives have—subject of 
object of a preposition, sub- 
Its conjugation is as follows: 
PASSIVE VOICE 


PRESENT*-wr i t ing b e i ng wr i 11 e n 

PERFECT-having written having been written 

EXAMPLES: Writing a letter is sometimes distasteful (Subject 

of the sentence). He denied havin g w ritten the check (object of 
the verb). This document, after having heen written in the blood 
of our forefathers, must not he lost (object of the preposition 
after). His greatest delight is wa t chin g the steamships come in 
Tsubjective complement). His main objective, balancing agri¬ 
culture with industry, was achieved (in apposition). 


An infinitive, usually preceded by to (not always), is the 
present form of the verb used, in most cases, as a noun. In rare 
cases, the infinitive may modify a noun, a verb, or an cad jective. 
Its conjugation follows: 

AC TIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 


PRESENT-to’ write to be written 

PERFECT-to have written to have been written 


EXAMPLES: He stopped at the hotel to write a letter (modi¬ 
fies the verb stopped ). The letter, to be_ written at such a time, 
would upset the plans (modifies the noun letter )'. To have written 
the bogus check was bad enough, to say nothing of getting a poor 
blind man to cash it (subject of the sentence). 

To as the sion of the infinitive is frequently emitted, 
^specially after such verbs as help, make, bid, :!>ol, see, hear, 
4 n r--, need . EX APPLES: Y -u no d dr- r~'7'7 The breeze 

mak os us f e e1 b e 11cr r 
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Construct a table similar to the one below and fill in with 
the verbals in the sentences which follow: 


David, having been deceived once by the salesman, was in no pood 
for furtKer'^d'ealings ’“wl’t fi the man* 

Mrs. Johnson wished to be^jeen with the First Lady. 

James denied haying failed the course. 

Charged with having bee n, pu t in jail, Sam began his defen.o 

Tc go into the cage at the noon hour meant de°th. 

'“ffie^a.ble having been set, the guests were invited in. 

Mary wanted “to'ihlPW whete the car was being carried. , 

Runn ing„,sw.if -fly Through the yard, Ted“" overt cole 1 '" the man. 


VERB AL_ [KIND jTENSE [VOICE 

ha ving been deceivedjpart, t perf. pas. 
to be seen jinf. { pres. \ pas."" 


CONSTRUCTION _ 

modifies the noun David 
object of the verb wishec 


Following is the entire conjugation of the verb to carry 
{principal parts: carry , carried , carried ): 

REGULAR CONJUGATION 

ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 

I carry We carry I am carried We are carried 

Y^u carry You Garry You are carried You are carried 

He carries They carry He is carried They are carried 

Past Tense 

I carried, etc. I was carried, etc. 

Future Tense 

I shall carry We shall I shall be We shall be carried 

You ^ill carry carry carried 

He will carry You will You will be You will be carried 

carry carried 

They will He will be They will be carried 

carry carried 

Present Perfect Tense 

I have car- We have car- I have been We have been carried 
ried ried carried 

You have car- You have car- You have been You have been carried 
ried ried carried 

He has cat- They have car- He has been They have been carried 
ried ried carried 

Past Perfect Tense 

I had carried, etc. I had been carried, etc. 

Future Perfect Tense 

I shall have We shall have I shall have been We shea 11 have 

carried carried carried been carried 

You will have You will have You will have been You will have 
carried carried carried been carried 

He will have They will have He will have been They will have 

carried carried carried been carried 

Sub junctive Mood 
Present Tense 

If I carry If we carry If I be carried If we be carried 

If you carry If you carry If you be carried If you be carried 

f he carry If they carry If he be carried If they be carried 

Past Tense 

:f I carried, etc. If I ^ere carried, etc. 

(Also: If he were carried) 

Present Perfect Tense 

If I have carried, etc. If I have been carried, etc. 

(Also: If he have carried) (Also: If he have been carried) 

Past Perfect Tense 

If I ha.dj^ carried, etc. If I hadjz( been carried, etc. 

Imperative M or ;d 

Cnrry Carry Be carried Be carried 

Verbals 
(See page 16) 

PROGRESSIVE C ONJUGATION 
IrrUoMHve M'"M 

p ni | TV r> ;•' 

J 0 tv, 'i *! " I’ 7i ng i • i ■ i eg ’ r ’ 'I 

y u '■ >■. r ■•yi np ‘ ’ ; ' " ' ‘ i ’ l 

i! ! ; I ' . '■ • ‘ ' t 
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Past Tense 

I was carrying, etc, I was being carried, etc. 

Future Tense 

I shall be carrying, etc. No passive 

Present Perfect Tense 

I have been carrying, etc. No passive 

Past Perfect Tense 

I had been carrying, etc. No passive 

Future Perfect Tense 

I shall have been carrying, etc. No passive 

Sub junctive Mood 
Present Tense 

If I be carrying, etc. No passive 

Past Tense 

If I were carrying, etc. If I were being carried, etc, 

(Also: If he were carrying) (Also: If he were being carried) 

Present Perfect Tense 
If I have been carrying, etc. No passive 

(Also: If he have been carrying) 

Past Perfect Tense 
If I had been carrying, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Be carrying Be carrying ’No passive 

Verbals 

Infinitives 

Present: to be carrying 

Perfect: to have been carrying 


EMPHATIC CONJUGATION 
Indicative Mood) 
Present Tense 


I do carry We do carry 

You do carry You do carry No passive 

He does carry They do carry 

Past Tense 

I did carry, etc. No passive 

Subjunctive Mood 
Present Tense 

If I do carry If we do carry 

If you do carry If you do carry No passive 

If he do carry If they do carry 

Past Tense 


If I did carry, etc. 
Do carry 


No passive 
Imperative Hcxpffi \ 

Do carry ^”T7 .D 9 " be dlrried 

!' r; i 1 '■■ - e v 



Do be carried : ' 
t , , T-" ■) 

P»v\ 0 / * ^ ' 

In the sentences below pick out the verbs and fill in a 
^ble similar to the model below: 




Henry was catching.the fish vrhen 
If thai ‘ r WG^ e ^ his‘ attitude « he woj 
He did saythnt, and I si 

If tnlPBITTH^sse s, he"’Will hy^ 
David will besT?eepin'g tffe floor 


Verb 


nsjKirfcT'a 


arrived 

_ jn.t—h fi in Congress today, 
eient evidence to prove that he did 
spent nil his efforts in vaAn. 
while vi g go for the mattress. 


;;as 


as» 
«to form* 


to 


s 
use 


,Conju- 
j gation 


»Per-^)NTfirP 
son t ber 


JVoice 

?_ 


f Tense t Hood 


.etching* irreg. 


Arrived 


Te g,,'trans. 


prog. *5rd ising. »activetpast 


regular|inrfdnst, !reg« ?lst ?pl. tsotivejpast 


indicate 


indicate 


Lenrn the principal parts (present, ft>ast, and past participle) 
of the following verbs. The first form, when two or more ere given, 
is usually preferableo 


PRESENT 


PAST PAST PARTICIPLE 


l^aMde_ abode _ab ided 


{dm 


wo s 

hr. an 

—— ■—i 

prise 


arose 

ari. sen 


Lwake 


awoke, awaked 

owokrd, awoke 


Pwaken 


awakened 

a ■ "okened 





bear (to bring forth^ 

bore 

born 

bear (to carry) 

bore 

borne 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

become 

became 

become 

begin 

began 

begun 

bend 

hent 

hent 

beseech 

besought 

besought 

bet 

bet 

bet 

bid (to commend) 

bade 

bidden 

bid (to offer) 

bid 

bid 


bit 

bitten 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

blO\7 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

br' ng 

brought 

brought 

broadcast (to scatter) 

broadcast 

broadcast 

broadcast (in a radio 

hfi^radcast, broad- broadcast, broacl- 

sense 

casted 

casted 

build 

built 

built 

burn 

burned, burnt 

burned, burnt 

BdStst 

burst 

burst 

buy 

bought 

bought 

cast 

cast 

cast 

catch 

caught 

caught 

chide 

chid, chided 


cleave (adhere) 

cleaved 

cleaved 

BUAHJii-twn— 

cleft, cleaved 

cleft, cloven 

clothe 

clothed, cla d 

clothed, clad 

come 

came 

come 

creep 

crept 

crept 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 

dig 

dug, digged 

dug, digged 

dive 

dived 

dived 

do 

did 

done 

drag 

dragged 

dragged 

.draw 

drew 

drawn 

BSeam 

dreamed, dreamt 

dreamed, dreamt 

dr ink 

drank 

drunk 

dr ive 

dro\ r e 

driven 

dr^vai 

drowned 

drowned 

dwell 

dwelt, dwelled 

dwelt, dwelled 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall (to drop) 

fell 

fallen 

f *=ed 

fed 

fed 

fell (to cut down, as 

■KalSiKYa'nBHMHHi 

felled 

a tree) 

fight 

fought 

fought 

fled ~ 

fled 

fled 

flew 

flowed 

flowed 

fly 

flew 

flown 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten, forgot 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got - 

got, gotten 

go 

went 

gone 

grow 

grew 

grown 

hand (to put to death) 

hanged 

hanged 


hung 

hung 

heat 

heated 

heated 

hide 

hid 

hidden 

held 

held 

held 

kneel 

knelt, kneeled 

knelt, kneeled’”"'" 

know 

knew 

known 

lfiy 

Ira id 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 

lend 

lent 

lent 


lay 

lain 

lie (to tell an untruth)lied 

lied 

light 

lighted, lit 

lighted, lit 

loose 

loosed 

loosed 

lose 

lost 

lest 

moan 

meant 

meant 

meet 

net 

net 

mow 

mowed 

mowed, nrwn 

overflow 

overflowed 

<v'or flowed 

£££2_ 

pa sscd 

].)•' 1 , post 
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The superlative decree, used in comparing three or more objects 
(in the case of adjectives) or verbs, adjectives, or adverbs (in 
the case of adverbs), is formed by adding - est to the simple form 
of the adjective or adverb or by using most (sometimes least ) 
before it: fastest , nearest , most radically inclined , most 
beautiful ( least beautiful ). 

~ A few adjectives and adverbs have irregular comparisons. In 
the list below, those items marked with an X are connonly used 
as both adjectives and adverbs. The others are merely adjectives. 


POSITIVE 

COMPARATIVE 

SUPERLATIVE 

bad, evil, x ill, 

x badly 

worse 

worst 

x far 

farther, further 

farthest, furthest 

good, x well 

better 

best 

hind 

hinder 

hindmost, hindermost 

x late 

later, latter 

latest, last 

x little 

less, lesser 

least 

x much, many 

more 

most 

x near, nigh 

nearer 

nearest 

old 

older, elder 

oldest, Csldest 

top 


topmost 

inner 

inmost, innermost 


outer 

outmost, outermost 


utter 

utmost, uttermost 


Certain adjectives and adverbs are logically incapable of 
comparison: circular, round, per fect , absolute , immortal , fault ¬ 
less , unique , equal , entire , whole , conclusive, unanimous . 

Adjectives are of two general kinds— descriptive (a wise 
ruler, a beautiful girl) and limiting ( this book, many people)# 
Nouns nnd pronouns, when th§?y modify substantives, become ndjecti 
(a dog collar, a Jackson newspaper, the man’s suit, Mary’s hat, 
his coat, a man whose character*.., which book do you need? 
that boy, some vegetables, another job. 

The adjectives a., an, and the are called articles . A and 
an are known as indefinite articles ; the is called a definite 
article . A is generally used before words beginning with conso- 
nants and an. is generally used before words beginning with vowels 
a_ tree, an elephant. 

Adjectives, according to the different ways in which they 
modify substantives, arc: attributive (an expensive car, a rainy 
day, a gracious hostess), oppositive (the nan, good and true , 
never wavered), predicate (the boy is sick ). Adjectives are, 
moreover, sometimes used as objective complements, modifying the 
object and finishing the verb: He washed the car clean . 

Adverbs usually express manner (he replied angrily ), place 
(they found the treasure here ), time (she did the work yesterday ) 
and degree (he is vea^f diligent in his work)• 

The greater number of adverbs are formed by the addition of 
„ ly to an adjective, 'a participle, or, sometimes, a noun: highly , 
pressingly , purposely ; many are formed by the adding of the 
suffixes -ward,-wards, and -wise: homeward, upwards , clockwise; 
still others are formed by using prepositional prefixes: afresh, 
beneath, above board, perh aps, tonight. Regular prepositions are 
sometimes used as adverbs: The father came between . Come in . 

He fell down . She turned around 0 

The verbs seem, appear, b ecome , grow , turn , prove , smell , 
taste, look, feel, sound, etc. take adjective complements: Tom 
looks healthy. David grew thin while he was in the hospital. 

The milk tast6s sour . His face turned red . 

SPECIAL EXERCISES IN OR AT’MAR 

Agreement of Subject and Predicate 

Either you or I am to blame. (Tlv- verb agrees with the part of 
the subject which is nearer—in both person and number.) 
Neither the girl nor her mother realizes the true condition. (Two 
singular subjects connected’ by cither ... or or neither ... 
nor take a singular verb,) 

Each of the men was ready to strike. ( Each Is the subject--not 
men, which is the object of the. pre-position of.) 
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The manager, together with all the players, was dissatisfied with 
the decision, (The phrase together with all the players 
should not he allowed to interfere with the agreement of the 
subject, m anager , and the verb, was dissatisfied .) 

The boys, accompanied by their father, wer e on their way to the 
circus. (Notice that boys is the subject.) 

A very important part of the student's college life _i£ the extra¬ 
curricular activities in w£?.ich he engages. (The verb must . 
agree with the subject .pOOE —-part, in this sentence--and not 
with the subjective complement^, activ i ties .) 

There were a book, a reading lamp, and a typewriter on the desk. 
The subject is b ook .-, . lamp .. . typewriter , a plural subject 
requiring a plural verb.) 

A child who has many brothers and sisters d oesn't usually become 
greedy. (The subject of doesn*t is ch ild , not brothers and 
sisters , which are the objects of the frcrb has in the sub¬ 
ordinate clause.) 

He is one of those players who always accuse the referee of 

favoritism when thay lose. (The subject of accuse , who , has 
as its antecedent players, a plural noun; therefore accuse 
and they are plural.) 

Agreement of Pronouns with Their Antecenents 

A person should not offer advice unless he_ is asked to do so. 

(The antecedent of lie is person , a singular noun.) 

Neither John nor Jerry had his gun ready. (The elliptical con¬ 
struction, if completed, v/ould be: Neither John had his gun 
ready, nor did Jerry have his gun ready.) 

Every student slrould hand in his work on time. (The antecedent of 
his , student » is singular•) 

Each of them will receive his diploma in June. (Each, not them , 
is the antecedent of the pronoun his .) 


Proper Case Uses 


That is the way with you and me today. (M£ is the object of the 
preposition with and is, therefore, in the objective case.) 

It was they who set the fiire. .(A predicate nominative is always 
in the nominative case.) 

If I were she 4 I should ask for a,raise in salary. 

Have you heard of his singing at the concert*? (If him were used, 
the implication would be that you had heard (or not heard) 
of him, not of his singing .) 

Between you and me* I think he is wrong* (Object of proposition 
between.) 

Is Sam as tall as ho? ( As he is tall is understood*) 

He is a man whom I know to be honest. ( Whor is the subject of the 
infinitive to be and is, therefore, in the objective case.) 

I thought Sarah to be her . ( Her is o complement after an infinitive 
that has a subject and is, therefore, in the objective case, 
just as the subject of the infinitive is in the objective cast . 

Sarah was thought to'be she . (She, in this case, is a complement 
after an infinitive, but the infinitive has no subject. The 
complement refers to Sarah , the subject of the sentence--in 
the nominative case; therefore she —the nominative form--is 


used.) 

This is the man whom 
of the verb saw. 
Smith is the man w ho 
of the verb will 
We asked Merrill 
is the 
the 


to 
sub ject 


you saw in New Orleans. ( Whom is the object 

I think will be elected. ( Who is the subject 
be elected—not the object of think.) 

"judge who hod written the best essay. ( Who 
of the subordinate clause, not the object of 


subordinate 
infinitive to judge.) 


UNIT SIX—SENTENCES 


Time_Two weeks—October 31-November 12. 

A sentence is a group of words so related as to convey a 
completed thought with the force of assertin'- something or of 
asking, commanding, exclaiming, or wishing; structurally con¬ 
sidered, a group rf words forming one r W'-rc predications (in 
the latter case, either linked in a series r subordinaled > ne to 
another) taken as a unit thoorh t; consid -r'd as a part ■ f a ]armor 
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unit of composition, a group of words expressing one completed 
step in a course of thinking. 

According to use, sentences are classed as declarative , 
interrogative , imperative , and exclamatory » A declarative sen- 
tence states something as a fact: The class net yesterday» An 
interrogative sentence asks a question: 7/here are you going? 

An imperative sentence expresses a command or an entreaty: Hand . 
me the book, please. An exclamatory sentence expresses strong 
feeling or emotion, as delight, fear, or surprise: The house is 
on fire! 

According.to form, or construction, sentences are simple , 
compound , c.ortplgx , and compound - comp lex . A simple sentence con¬ 
tains only one complete statement or question—it has only one 
group of words having a subject and a predicate: James carried the 
book hone. A compound sentence is one which contains two or more 
independent clauses or statements: We received the letter, and the 
arrangements were made at once* A complex sentence is one that 
contains one independent clause and one or more dependent clauses: 
We shall return when the car has been repaired. A compound - complex 
sentence is one that contains two or more independent clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses: John sent the letter by Mary 
to mail because he was eager for it to get off in the afternoon 
mail; Mary forgot the letter °nd carried it in her book for n 
week. 

Sentences are composed of the various Darts of sneech, of 
course. These parts of speech r -re grouped into phrases 

and clauses . A phra se is a group of related words having neither 
a subject nor a verb. A clause is a group of related words having 
a subject end a verb. 

Every sentence and every clause must have- a sub ject (that 
about which something is said) and a predicate {that which is said 
about the subject). A S lMglg subject is the noun nr pronoun (or 
a group of words used as a substantive) about which something is 
said. A complete subject includes the simple subject and all its 
modifiers and other adjunfefcs. Thus in this sentence—The commanding 
general of France quickly brought order out of confusion— general 
is the simple subject and The comma ndin g ge neral of France is the 
complete subject* In the same sentence, brought is the simple 

predioaTe— the verb _and quickly brought order out of confusion 

is the complete predicate^-the verb*^ its object, and their modifier? 
and other adjuncts. The subject and its adjuncts normally cone 
first in a sentence, with th^vefb ahd its adjuhets following. 
However, the sentence may be ihtfoduced by either of the following: 
the verb (Carried to all the nations was the sloemn Roman decree), 
the object (These beneficial measures he stubbornly fought), an 
adverbial word, phrase, or clause (Out into the night he rushed), 
it and there as introductory words (There are many ways to avoid 

trouble*]^ 


Let us now take each sentence element and examine it more 
minutely. The main kinds of phrases are prepositional phrases , 
participial phrases, 'gerundive phrases , infinitive phrases , verb 
phrases, and nominative absolute phrases. A verbal ph ras eT ~ cons is t s 
of ‘the "verbal 1 , its object (if any), modifiers/ and ail - other ad¬ 
juncts. The verb phrase .consists of the main verb and its auxilia¬ 
ries: will go, has been gathered l shall have gone . The nominative 
absolute phrase consists of the nomi native absolute and its modify¬ 
ing participle (expressed or understood), together with all their 
adjuncts: The snow having fallen , we were unable to continue our 
journey. The flight over, we went in all directions. ("The flight 
being over >r is understood.) A pre positional phrase consists of the 
proposition, its object, and the object’s modifiers: in the pond , 
over the winding, roads. According to their use, there ore. two 
kinds of prepositional phrases— adjective and adverbial . (A prep¬ 
ositional phrase is sometimes used as a noun.)' An ad jective phrase 
modifies a substantive: The station agent of Newton has been cnTTT 
ing» The house ^in the valley has been built since last year. An 
adverbial phras6 modifies a verb and sometimes an adjective: He 
was going down the road. Tor is enthusiastic about the results. 


Ifake a table similar to the one on the next wage. In it place 
the underlined phrases in the following sentences: 

Into the river he and caught the drowning boy by the 

hair. 

Having 'forgotten his w atch , James could not imagine v;hnt time 
or the nig,IrtT~it Fas. 
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He wanted to know p gefeotly hts , part in the play . 

By the time you arrived^ he will have caught enough fish for our 
lunch. 

The applicants fil&d out of the office , the job having already 
been given away . 


PHRASE 


Into the. river 


aving forgotten his wat 


’KIND * CONSTRUCTION 


prep> T adv. phrase modifying verb 


modifies the noun 


&KI331S 


An independent clause is not dependent upon the rest of the 
sentence for its construelion dr meaning. A subordinate clause 
depends upon the rest of the sentence for its construction; it 
either modifies somo word in the main clause or XX is used as 
a substantive—as the subject of the main clause, as the object of 
the verb , et c. 

Independent^or^main, clauses are joined in either of five 
ways: (1) by the simple, or cobrdinating, conjunctions ( and , but , 
or, for , nor ); (2) by conjunctive adverbs following semicolons 
"( Therefore , then , nevertheless , hence , however , consequently , 
moreover , likewise , furthermore , besides, thus t yet , accordingly )} 
(3) by conjunctive adverbial phrases following semicolons ( for 
example, for instance, that is, in other words, on the other hand , 
on the contrary, as a result, for this'renson, in like" manner ); * 

T4) by the use of the semicolon alone; and (5) hy the use of the 
colon alone or with a conjunctive adverb or conjunctive adverbial 
phrase* XXXKJSXKXX Examples in the order just listed follow: 

You must pass your work, or the coach will not let you play 
in the game. 

The book has been lost for n week; consequently, we have not 
been able to study. 

I may be away from the office next weekj for this reason I 
should like to have the work handed ih tofoorrow* 

Janes always had his work ready; he was the most punctual 
boy in school. 

Animals surpass man in many respects: birds fly naturally, 
whereas man must have a mechanical contrivance; dogs have 
exceptionally highly developed senses of smell, whereas 
man's olfactory powers are limited to the strong odors; 
fish find a natural habitat under the water, whereas man 
can stay under water only for short intervals by the 
aid of weighty instruments. 


Subordinate clauses , used as adjectives, adverbs, and nouns, 
are called adjective clauses , adverbial clauses, a nd. a us e s 

Ad jective clauses are introduced by the ~~ 

( who ," "whose , whom , which , and that ) and by thc^elative adverbs! 
(when, where t why, whither, while, whence). 

The/1)oJr whowins will be given a "prize. 

A prize of five'dollars will be given the girl whose exhibit 


is given first place . 

WilT~you please ask everybody ^hom you meet to attend. 

The place of which you were speaking is almost inaccessible. 
Is this the table that you wanted? 

This is the timo when all good man should rally to the cause 
of justice . 

This is the place where the wreck occurred . 

The reason why he refused is uncertain. 

Th6 place whither he goes is unknown. 

The days while you were away seemed very long. 

Return to the place TEehoe you cane and render a good report 


The relative pronouns more commonly introduce adjective 
clauses than do the relative adverbs. The case of the pronouns 
is determined by their construction in the ]£XM^M2X13iX55[]5r5}3X 
1055{^XXSXM£XX clauses in v;hich they are used. 

Adjective clauses that modify words already identified, by 
their own name (in the case of all proper n n uns) or by any identi¬ 
fying modifier, are usually non - restriotive and are thus set off 
by commas. Non-restrictive clauses, in other rr ^rds, merely give 
additional information and are not necessary f r the identification 
of the substantive modified. 
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adjective clauses that identify the words they modify (point out 
that particular person, place, or thing) are restrictive and are 
thus not set off by commas, 
iron-r estricti ve: 

Ve drove through the -country to Dallas, where we spent £ week 
at the Centennial Deposition. 

Jrjir.es J h mot nor, who h-vo cTiyr. won three priz es in canning 
cnritaats, wen^the grand prize in canning at the county fair. 
R est ?i’M iyo ; 

The *bo™wKq win s will be given a trip to Chicago 
Pier.sc leave air the books that y r v wish to don ate nt the county 
library- ™*” 

An adverbial clause hoy codify a verb, rn adjective, or on ad¬ 
verb : 

H© carried the letter to her when she colled hie. (adverbial 
clause of time, codifying. tht”verh 7> rriod t 7 
X amlcmr-py that, you oowld not t? (adverbial 

clause ofTo *,* M jvTTfy adje-otiv* «orr^.) 

He was so angry v**pt h•;-• tr-uihled (adverbial clause of degree, 
codifying ’the”edvaro 

Adverbial clnuves, usually introduced by subordinating 
conjunctions express: 

Place's^ where, whe x .* r / vT } whither, whence. 

^ime^ w hen. while, alter, before, aa, until, since. 

Hprinera -as_, ns if, as though, 
l. grer.-results so... that. • 

qree-oomparison ^ than, as... ns, so... os {the last in negative 
conanrisnhs). ' “ -T ~ 

r -u dltion faftlf, unless, provided that. 

J U3e or reason : because, inasmuch as, sihee, as. 
s wfoose ^ that, so that, in order that, lest. 

Con Jill s i on t 0 though, although, even if, even though, notwithstanding 

tTwilT, no entter what, in spite cf the fact that. . 

Result : that. 

Centrast: whereas. 
r -*■ 

v 

The first five listed above are usually restrictive and they 
have no commas setting them off. Clauses of condition are restrict¬ 
ive except those introduced by provided that . Clauses of cause or 
reason and those of purpose are restrictive""if the emphasis in the 
sentence is upen the statement node in the subordinate clause-- if 
the substance of the independent clause is already known cr admitted; 
they are nqn-rostrictive if the emphasis is upon the statement made 
in the independent clause-- if the subordinate clause is merely an 
*dded element for further explanation. Examples : Restrictive : He 
saved his coney so that he could go to college. (The emphasis 

is n^t upon the statement that he saved his rn^ney, but up^n the 
fact that he would use the money to go to college.) Non-re strlotivc- : 
He saved thirty-five cents each day for thirty years, so that he 
•ould be able tn take ertre of himself in his old age. (Obviously 
! he emphasis is upon the fact that he saved thirty-five cents each 
M y for thirty years; the subordinate clause— so that he would be 
ie to take care of himself in his old age— is clearly an added_ 
'°.tement rs to the purpose for his saving the money.) Clauses of 
- aoessinn, result, and contrast are usually n^n-restrictive and 
as require commas. 

A noun clause, having the usual functions of a noun, has the 
f- llrwing constructions: 

xs the sub lect- jof - the - vtOTT*" That he is wrong is evident. 

As a subjective complyrie.Qt: Hi s ,N FJective wp3 thot no ono should 
surpas s him . 

As cT dela yecTsub ject with the introductory pronoun it: It is conced¬ 
ed t h atHE^f w i1 r^mc 

As the “object ct-a.vexb: He thought that he was right . 

He asked, %bere are you going?" 

As the object of a p”po> r ;.Tiorv. / ;; e offered the money to whoever 
v/ouId ca r^y him v err: - -■ - ?.• 12 3r 0 
As an’lappcs^iVeflHTsTti jhat all the ca nd idate *s kinsmen 

were on rhe j. iy veil, cc* * d not Be successfully me to 
Sou”cTITw se'?"V“ITn t rouced by that (expressed or understood), 
what, whatever, where , whe rev er, whoever, whosoeve r, whatsoever , 
wtilEhever, jio 0 
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Noun clauses are not set off by commas, except in the case 
of direct quotations,, non-restrictive apposifcives”, very long and 
complicated noun clauses ..used as the subject and separated from 
the verb by a comma, and noun clauses ending in the some word 
with which the remainder of the sentence borins (Whatever is, 
is right). 

The case of a pronoun used in a noun clause is determined by 
its function fcn its own clause. 

Do not use because , when . and where to introduce noun clauses 
used as subjective complements: 

Wrong: L’y reason for calling is because I thought you right like 
to go to the circus. 

Right; Ily reason for calling is that I thourht you right like 
to go to the circus. 


Wrong: The active voice is when the subject does the acting. 
Right: The active voice is the form of the verb which indicates 
the subject as doing the acting. 

Wrong: Irrigation is where ditchGs carry voter to dry fields. 
Right: Irrigation i3 the artificial watering of dry fields by 
means of water brought from reservoirs in ditches. 


"Wrong: I se6 where Italy has established control over Ethiopia. 
Right: I sec tha t Ital y has established control over Ethiopia. 


Well-constructed sentences should be exact , connect , pleasing , 
^logical and consistent , and forcible . 

fective sentences should^ be exact and complete , so that the 
me n ' ll Wlll w i!mwey, the - , J fc houmht intended; 


1. Sentences should be so. constructed os to eliminate any possi¬ 
bility of a misreading. Generally speaking, vrords, whrases, and 
clauses should come near the words they modify; if they do not, 
there should be no possibility of reading the sentence so as to 
make them modify the wrong elerent. The antecedent of a pronoun 
should be clear and specific. 

Example*: 


v;rong: Please send r-e the book which you borrowed as soon as possibl 
Right: Please S6nd as soon ns possible the book which vou borrows 

Wrong: I read the book which you recommended while I was in Jackson. 
Right: While I was in Jackson, I road the bool: v/hioh you recommended 

« 

Wrong: I knew ry grade thirty minutes after I took the examination 
and mas on ry way home. 

Right: Thirty minutes after I took the examination, I knew my 
grades Rnd was on ry way home. 

Wrong: I nearly caught fifty fish at ’lagle Lake. 

Right: I oaug.ht nearly fifty fish at flagle Lake. 


.ironp.s 'when three years old, mv parents roved to Louisville. 

Rights When I was three years old, my parents moved to Louisville. 

•2. Do not, by any means, punctuate a fragment as a complete sentence 
a dangling participle, a nominative absolute construction, a sub¬ 
ordinate clause, etc. 

Examples: 

Wrong: John, studying all the tine he was in college and never 
taking time to engage in social activities. 

Right: John, studying all the time he was in college and never 
' taking time to engage in social activities, graduated with 
little chanc6 of succeeding in his chosen profession. 

Wrong: The nan who called to us last night and who told us the 
way to fir. Smith’s store, where we bought an inner tube. 

Right: The man who called to us last night told us the way to 
Mr. Smith’s store, where we bought an inner tube. 

Wrdmg: When the teacher fails to teach a student some important 
rule, he will suffer for it. 

Right: When the teacher fails to teach a student some important 
rule, the student will suffer for this neglect. 
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In order to construct compact sentences, one must avoid 
redundancy in all its forms. Following are the various types of 
redundancy as given by Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition : 

" Redundancy , as here compared, is the generic term for the 
use of more words than are needed to express one’s meaning..* 
Tautology is needless or useless repetition of the same idea in 
different words; pleonasm (which may sometimes be a means of 
proper emphasis) denotes the use of words whose omission would 
leave one’s meaning intact; as, ’"boldly dare" is tautology’ 

(Gray)... Verbosity is excessive wordiness; it differs from pleonasm 
in that it is too pervasive to be remedied by excision; verbiage 
applies to that which is verbosely expressed, or which consists 
of nothing but words*.. Prolixity implies excessive and wearisome 
attention to trivial particulars; diffuseness is the opposite of 
conciseness...Circumlocution and periphrasis (the more bookish 
term) denote a roundabout or indirect way of saying a thing..." 


EXAMPLES: 


Redundancy : Keep off of the grass. (Keep off the grass.) 

I haven’t got a pencil. (I haven’t a pencil.) 

She bought a very unique vase. (She bought a unique vase.) 

You hadn’t ought to do that. (You ought not to do that.) 
T°utology; They were two mutual friends. (They were mutual friends.) 
~ He lives in close proximity to a gambling house. (He lives 
in promimitv to a gambling house.) 

The sound was clearly audible to the earl (The sound was 
clearly audible.) 

He read the entire book through. (He read the book through.) 
While we were in Vicksburg we saw an equestrian statue of 
Lee on horseback. (While we were in Vicksburg, v:e sow an 
equestrian statue of Lee.) 

I had to write an autobiography of my life. (I h'°d to write 
an autobiography.) 

Repeat th^t again. (Reoeat that.) 

Divide up the toys. (Divide the toys.) 

Join the lines together. (Join the lines.) 

Pleonasm (a special form of tautology): 

I saw it with my own eyes* (I saw it.) 

Totftj he iS a good boy* (Tom is a good boy*) 

The eye, too. it looks out* (The eye* too* looks out*) 

Verbosity : There were twenty of us who went on the picnic* (Twenty 
of us went on the picnic.) 

It is often the case that a girl will not obey her mother. 

(A girl often refuses to obey her mother.) 

Dr. Smith preached a sermon this morning along the line of 

stewardship. (Dr. Smith preached this morning on stewardship- 
Verbiage : Sometimes matters of extraordinary importance come into 
our mundane lives and we find it necessary to put our shoulder 
to the wheel and try to make the best of the proposition which 
confronts us. (Nothing definite is said; therefore the passage 
can hardly be remedied.) 

Prolixity : 

’’Gan you tell me the way to Mr, Smith’s store?” 

"Sure'. I have been going there off and on for thirty years. 

He married my wife’s second cousin—no, it was her third cousin. 

Old man Davis, his wife’s father, gave Sam—that’s ? T r. Smith— 
and Matilda—that’s his wife—forty acres of land down t’other 
side of the Ridge." 

"Then Mr. Smith’s store is beyond the Ridge Road?" 

"No; Sam sold that forty and bough eighty acres from Ted 
Jones—no, it was from Jess Jones--Ted used to own it--and settled 
there—over next to Dave Caldwell about two miles north of here. 

He built his store- just the other side of his house. You just go 
straight down this road until you come to a bridge which John 
Strickland and the county convicts have just finished building. 

When you get across that bridge, take the left-hand road and go 
straight on to Mr. Smith’s house, the third one on the right. Well, 
the store is right on the road below his house." ( Better : "Go 
straight ahead. Take the left after you have passed a new bridge 
about a mile down the road. Then in about another mile you will 
come to the store on the right of the road*") 

Circumlocution: I ate four delicious morsels of ground beef placed 
within the halves of a puffy roll bailed by a 'wwUr hand. (I 
ate four delicious harbor"--rs., ) 
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I Not being entirely cognizant of the facts of the case, I am 
1 /afraid to make n conjecture as to the situation for fear of 
| . unintentionally uttering a prevarication, (Not knowing, I am 
\i Sfraid to say,) 


S Well-constructed sentences should be pleasj.ng , both in sound 

| smd in construction. They should be graceful in the continuity 
| /of their thought elements, as well os in the form of their mechar- 
j'/ical structure. 

I To produce pleasing, euphonious sentences, observe the folic- 

I' ing rules: 

Jj 1. Avoid rhyme in prose; for instance! The thoughts of man, 

Ij though exalted and grand, can never equal those of God. 

V 2. Avoid alliteration in prose: The feebleness and foolishner 

1 of forecasters is felt when their false predictions falter and fal. ! 

I 3. Avoid the unnecessary and purposeless repetition of words 

I within the same sentence. 

I 4. Sentences, to be pleasing, must have the sentence elements 

I so well joined with transitional words and phrases that the rela- 
j tionship between the parts of the sentence j.s at once evident• 

5. Use variety in sentence beginning. Instead of having all 
the sentences introduced by the subject, followed by the verb, 
object, etc., frequently introduce by means of adverbial phrases 

B uses, verbals, adverbs* adjectives, and other sentence 
s. 

Choppy sentences and stringy sentences (in which a series 
pendent clauses are connected by the simple conjunctions) 
improved by subordinating the ideas of lesser importance. 
AMPLES: 

ry made her new dress yesterday* She made it at Jane’s 
It was given to her by her mother. Jane’s mother made it. 
n’t sew. (Yesterday, Mary, who has not learned to sew yet, 
some material her mother had given her to Jane’s mother, 
e a new dress for Mary.) 

mes had never developed good study habits and he became 
d when he came to college and studied hard but failed all 
k the first quatter anyhow. (James, who had never developed 
udy habits, became confused when he came to college and, 
h he studied hard, failed all his studies the first wuarter«. . 
An effective means of securing a pleasing effect in 
matter is to employ parallel structure for the various 
e elements—words, phrases, and clauses. Parallelism consist 
similarity of Tetri&tMflil-Kirec construction of adjacent word 
equivalent, complementary, or antithetic in sense, es- 
y for rhetorical effect or rhythm. 

AHPLES: 

hat, vjq nn1.1 ci note seldom occurs; what we least expected 
Ty happens”—Disraeli. 

"if, for instance, it were admitted that a religion is a 
metaphysical poem, accompanied by a belief; and remarking at the 
i same time that there are certain epochs, races, and circumstances 
in which belief, the poetical and metaphysical faculty, are combin> i- 
i with an unwanted vigor; if we consider that Christianity and 
j Buddhism were produced at periods of grand productions, and if 
i we recognize, on the other hand, that primitive religions are born 

' at the awakening of human reason, during the richest blossoming 

! of human imagination, at a time of the fairest ortlessness and 
l the greatest credulity; if we consider, also, that Mohammedanism 
j appeared with the dawning of poetic prose, and the conception of 
j natuonal unity, among a people destitute of science, at a period 
I of sudden development of the intellect—we might then conclude that 
a religion is born, declines, is reformed and transformed accord¬ 
ing as circumstances confirmed and combined with more or less 
exactitude and force its three generative instincts; and we 
should understand whay it is endemic in India, amid imaginative, 
philosophic, eminently fanatic brains; whey it blossoms forth so 
strangely and grandly in the middle ages, amid an oppressive organ 
izetion, new tongues and literatures; why it r os aroused in the 
sixteenth century with a ne*" character r nd heroic enthusiasm, 
amid universal regeneration, and during the awakening of the Ger¬ 
man races; whey it breaks out into eccentric sects amid the rude 
American democracy, and under the bureaucratic Russian despotism; 
why, in fine, it is spread, at the present, day, over Europe in 
such different dimensions and such various characteristics, accord¬ 
ing t.o the differences of race and civilization — Taine . 







Effective sentences must be logical nncl consistent with their 
own method of development. There must be no sudden Jerks in the 
connection between the sentence elements, no hazy and uncertain 
passages, nor any unnecessary switch or inconsistency in the devel¬ 
opment of a figure of speech. Let us here review the figures of 
speech. A figure of speech is a form of expression other than plain 
and normal, usually one in sentence structure or diction, adopted 
for stylistic effect. The chief figures of speech are: 

Allegory : The term is derived originally from two Greek words mean, 
ing other plus to_ speak . It is the veiled presentation, especially 
in a figurative story or narrative, of a meaning metaphorically^ 
implied, but not expressly stated. It is a prolonged metaphor, in 
which typically a series of actions are symbolic of other actions, 
while the characters are often types or personifications. Bunyan f s 
Pilgrim's Progress and Spenser's Faerie Queene are celebrated 
examples of the allegory. 

Anticlimax : A sentence or passage in which the ideas fall off in 
digni ty , or become less important and striking , at the close. 

And thou Dalhousie, the great god of war. 

Lieutenant colonel to the Earl of Mar.—Pope 

The fire swept away all he had—his house, his barn, his 
straw hat, and his quill toothpick. 

Antithesis : An opposition or contrast ibf ideas, especially one 
emphasized by the positions of the contrasting words, as when 
placed at the beginning and end of a single sentence or clause, 
or in corresponding positions in two or more sentences or clauses. 

He.works his work, I mine.—Tennyson, "Ulysses.” 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty.--Keats, "Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ 

Apostrophe ; A feigned turning from one's audience to address 
directly a. person or thing, now usually a dead or absent person, 
or an abstract idea or imaginary object. 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour••."-Wordsworth. 

0 world, I cannot hold thee close enough!"—Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, "God's World."' 

Climax : A figure in which a number of ideas or propositions are 
so arranged that each succeeding one rises above its predecessor 
in impressiveness or force. 

"...tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience; 

and experience, hope..."— Romans 5:3. 

He gave of his thought, his wealth, and his life's blood 
on the battlefield for the cause of liberty. 

Euphemism : Substitution of an agreeable or nonoffensive word or 
expression for one that is harsh, indelicate, or otherwise un¬ 
pleasant; a mild name for something disagreeable, as, "passing 
away" for "dying." 

He and truth ^re not on very intimate terms. 

If only the good die young, he should live to a ripe old ago. 

Hyperbole : Extravagant exaggeration by which something is repre¬ 
sented as much greater or less, better or worse, or as involving 
a greater intensity, than in reality, or beyond possibility; a 
statement exaggerated fancifully or for effect. 

A thousand pardons! 

I was scared to death. 

I am burning up. 

I have locked all over creation for my book. 

He ran with the speed of on arrow. 


Interrogation: A rhetorical question; a questioning with the force 
of an"emphatic affirmation or denial. 

Shall we allow the monster of greed to devour our very homes? 


Irony: A form of expression in which the intended meaning is the 
opposite of the literal interpretation, ns when expressions of 
praise are used when blame is meant, as in 
in Julius Caesar. Swift's '-’orks abound in 
SucTT kin dries s n v e £* h/ : ] m s mol (j r 
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Litotes : An understatement to avoid censure or to increase the effec 
__ Paul was a citizen of no mean city, 

"He is not a bad actor at all. 

It is not impossible that he will sell you all the lots. 

Metaphor : Use of a word or phrase literally denoting one kind of 
ob ject or idea in place of another by way of suggesting a likeness 
or analogy between them. 

__The ship plows the sea* 

He let out a volley of oaths. 

Life is a flame and we live by an invisible sun within us-.-Brow*,-. . 
All the world’s a stage^-Shakespeare. 

M etonymy : Use of one word for another that it suggests, as the effec 
For the cause, the cause for the effect, the sign for the thing sig¬ 
nified, the container for the thing contained, etc. 
v _^J. T rs. Smith sets a good table. 

We have finished reading Browning. 

The man has a warm heart. 

The kettle boils. 

He chose a gun instead of a cap and gown. 

He foiled to gain recognition from the chair. 

The man likes his pipe. 

Onomatopoeia: The use of words whose sound suggests the sense.- 
such words as rumblo, crash, splosh, boom, whiz, hum, buzz, cackle, 
chirp, puff, gurgle, hiss, kiss, smack, tinkle, and chatter. 

-"A notable example of the extensive use of onomatopoeia is Poe’s 
n The Bells.” 

Personification: Representation of *n inanimate object or abstract 
idea as a personality or as endowed with personal attributes. 

The floods clapped their hands. 

"Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands Tiptoe on the misty mountain tops .’’-Shakespeare, Romeo 
and Juliet . 

"Confusion heard his voice.” ••Hilton. 

Simile : A figure of speech by which one thing, action, or relation 
is likened or explicitly compared in one or more aspects, often 
with a£ or like, to something of different kind or auality; an imag¬ 
inative comparison. 

’’Life, like o dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity 

Until Death tramples it to fragments...” --Shelley. 

”Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walket about, seeking whom he may devour.”-!. Peter . 

Synecdoche: A figure of speech by which a part is.put for the whole 
(fifty sbTl for fifty ships ), the whole for a port (the smiling 
year foFspring), the species for the genus ( cutthroat for assessin ) t 
tHt~genus for The species (a creature for a monQ» the"’name' of the 
material for the thing made, etc. HWhenas in silks my Julia goes 
### t? --Herrick.) Synecdoche is sometimes classed as a variation 

of metonoray. 

*ooooo 

Some of these figures of speech are merely structural devices 
for securing stylistic effects; others are used to compare the 
unknown MXK or unfamiliar to the known or the familiar. None should 
be overworked. They are like salt in one’s bsyead—desirable, if used 
sparingly. Moreover, the various figures should not be mixed or con¬ 
fused; neither should figurative language be employed in parallel 
structure with literal language. Note the incongruity of the fol¬ 
lowing: 

The men are cutting logs down among the whispering pines. 

Mr, Jones wrecked his political machine in a deluge of false 
moves, find, despite all his efforts, he could not pull himself out 
of the pit of despair. 

He was willing to catch at a straw by playing ring-oround-Q-rosy 
with his managers; however, he soon discovered that he had bitten 
off more than he could swallow. 

He was a pillar of strength in the tossing billows, and he worked 
herd every day. 
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Write two original sentence 
of speech given on the two prece 


i8«m/euuco employing e p ch of the figures 
on the two preceding poges. 


Lastly, sentences, to be effective, must hove foree; they must 
be emph atic . I!any speakers with good messages, clothed in good 
tcrSifiology, foil in their efforts to convince because thc^ lack, 
stage personality and delivery* Likewise, many sentences containing 
good ideas are sc constructed that they fail to grip the reader. 
Following are considerations to keep in mind in an effort to put 
the maximum of interest and forcefulness into ft sentence: 

1, The most important ideas should be placed near the beginning 
or hear'’the end (especially in the case of a pep^ocli^c sentence, or 
one in which the main statement is not made urih'f.T““thG very last, in 



within the sentence—not at the beginning or o:acU Any sentence 

can be emphasised by mowing it from its natural position, 
especially to the first of the sentence. 

2 a ffi jphsslg ntv i be effected in occasional oss«s by the repeti- 
tiorfnfkey-■words or phrases, or by the repetition of the idea 
involved in other words* 

' - i_3XJThe employment of italics for emphasis is permissible, if 
not overworked.j 

JL^-The most important single aid to securing emphasis is the 
employment nf forceful words instead of weak words. 

\fg» 


.4,*'**"**** 






Write a paragraph a subject ^f your own choosing, being 
careful to use the best sentence structure ^f which you are capable 


< 


UNIT SEVEN—DIAGRAMING 


Time—Two weeks—November 


Diagramming is nothing more nor less than the.mechanical 
representation of sentence analysis. By neons of diagramming, 
the relationships of various sentence elements—modifiers, com¬ 
plements, phrases,'Clauses, etc ,—td one another and to the sentence 
as a whole are made more readily evident 0 Diagramming really serves 
the same purpose for sentence a&atkysis that graphing serves for the 
' analysis of groups of figures, such as weather charts, temperature 
graphs employed by nurses in hospitals, etc. In the hospital, for 
instance, the..doctor, at one glance,.can determine at what hour 
the patient’s temperature was the highest and at what hour it was 
,the lowest, 6tc., whereas if the nurse had th6 same facts written 
'lout, he might have to study the paper for ten minutes. If one 
'understands the relation between the various sentence feifements, 
he can readily and easily employ the few simple lines used to indi¬ 
cate these relations. 

Th6 various constructions of nouns, pronouns, phrases, clauses, 
verbals, etc., as given in the unit on grammar, should be -reviewed. 

Although n'ny system of diagramming is just as good as my other 
system, the same marks should be used consistently and uniformly, 
so os to avoid confusion. Therefore, if you .have learned to diagram 
by another group of lines and marks, do not be disturbed. The way 
you learned is all right; you shoui.d use tho system herein employed, 


however, for the s p ke of uniformity. 

Let^uSjo^rTOvt^ke&n simple sentence: A good student always 
prepares his’assignments well* m Tr '~ 

The word student is the subject; pre par es is the verb. A and 
good are adjectives modifying the noun s^tndeVf. Assig nmen t is the 
object gf the verb prepares. His, n possessive pronoun, or pronom¬ 
inal ad j4^tiy^feriQd iTIesHn ssirnr?nt., Al wojs and well are adverbs 
modifying preffifees? Th6* c r^chanicr 1 .reprpsp-ration uT this analysis 
is ss fellows:' • p * 




r 



,7 


A * 
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When the sentence is elliptical with the subject you under- 
stood , use brackets to enclose the understood word: Hand the 
flowers to Elaine../, . 

C'tifiuJ 1 t At. _ 



Compound subjects, predicates * and objects are diagrammed by 
dividing the line: The rivers and the creeks were dragged and 
searched for the bodies. 


mggy JWFgla 

TffiH 






V 

A XiDDQQOQCXXK subjective complement, whether a substantive 
or an adjective, has a slanting line pointing back to the subject: 
M^. Sm^th is a good farmer. The book is, large. It is I./ 

I i a i \ fawn u ev 1 \ ZciMst,_ 


xWfxkm 


Prepositional phrases are diagrammed under the words they 
modify, as in the phrases for the bodies and to Elaine above. 
Objective complements are diagrammed with the - Tines slanting to 
the right—to indicate that the adjective or substantive followir 
relates to the object and not to the subject: He swept the floor 
clean. The class elected Ruth secretary. 


iJbouuJ 


The indirect object is placed^on the same kind of line on 
which the object of a preposition is placed. (An indirect object 
really states to whom, to what, for whom, or for what an action 
is performed.) Nothing TiT placed on the line where the preposition 
normally comes. 

Aunt Mary gave him a book. 

Sister bought James a book with the money. 






DmiMfy 
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An adverb modifying an adjective or an adverb is placed on a 
line .connecting at rx ninety-degree angle, fron n perpendicular line 
drawn from the slanting line: He •was very much disappointed. 

AL?, } UJZUU \ -:- 


, / LVZLdj rl -:- 

Possessive modifiers’are diagrammed as adjective modifiers: 
f Mary's dress was new. 


SL&>.< o j (Mzu 

r 

i. 




An adverbial noun is placed on a slanting line under the word 
it modifies: Ra went home . He worked thirty minutes . 







VjJ& JtjL __ 

X'c, i 


The following sentence elements are placed on a solid line just 

above the base line_they hnve no direct connection with any other 

part of the sentence:Aherej (as an expletive), nouns of address, 
nominative absolutes, and adverbial conjunctions (however, therefore 
nevertheless, moreover, consequently, etc.) 

There is n cause for his bod behavior. 

Where are v©u going, John? 

The contest being over, the candidates became close friends. 

He cannot go now; therefore you may go alone. 


WtJU 







■fUx 




A compound sentence has the two clauses-diagrammed as separate 
sentences with a dotted line connecting them; the dotted line has 
a s6iid step midway, however, and the conjunction is placed on this 
solid step. The dotted line always cores from verb to verb, as in 
the sentence above. When the aflardinating conjunction is omitted, 
an X is placed on the step, as above. 

Sarah went with the group to the drugstore, but Alice stayed 
in her room. 
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An adjective clause is placed under the main clause on a 
separate base line, A dotted line connects the two clauses by- 
extending from the word in the main clause- that the entire 
adjective clause modifies to the introductory word of the subordi¬ 
nate clause (the relative pronouns who, who se, whom , which , and 
that or the relative adverbs when, where, while, whence , whither , 
and why), 

Ruth Sims, who had been elected May Queen, would not accept* 

Was that the time when Avery ran for sheriff? 

This is the boy of whom you were speaking yesterday. 



All adverbial clauses (except those of degree-result and those 
of degree-comparison)^ diagrammed under the main clause, are cona 
nected by a dotted line running from the verb of the main clause 
(which the subordinate Clause modifies) to the verb of the sub¬ 
ordinate clause. The subordinating conjunction is placed on this 



Clauses of degree-comparison have the broken line running 
from adjective to adjective, from adjective to adverb, or fron 
adverb to adverb. 


She is as tall ds Mnry. 

He drives as slowly as Marvin, 



JJk 

U> \ ijMmj 

VO 

x \A _ 
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Clause of degree-result have the broken line running from 
the adverb of degree to the verb of the subordinate clause. 



Noun clauses are dingrnnned on stilts wherever their con¬ 
structions place then. This nethod indicates that the entire 
clause is to be thought of ns a single part of speech. The word 
that (a subordinating conjunction) is placed on a solid line 
just above the noun clause. 

He said that he would go. 

She asked why we cane. 

What you have said is true. 

He said, "You are responsible for any accidents that nay occur«, 





• •WO.,..., 


Gerunds are placed on stilts Wherever their constructions 
warrant• 

Adjective modifiers are placed before the vertical line 
and adverbial modifiers after* 

Mixing concrete all day is not an easy job* 

X regret John’s having been expelled from college* 

In the rowing of boats the boys found both pleasure and exercise 


u m 


X jrfe 




X24, AsstJLi 


• ft 


#/! i>£ 









They asked him ta retain his..position* (The entire clause 
him, to retain his position is the^^J ^t^^^skoh 




. :• • f v 
: rs.tC:* 


; ...? j *•=, , 


' Sentences Involving Various Constructions! v Vj:;$ ,'z i[- ‘ v • 


* ‘ v;. ’ 


' • > The many people who heard the candidate speak.declared-that-he 
had advocated a principle which will eventually; ho enact edv* into • 
law, although many'"years might be^reouired in biringii^ : about.*the 
desired changes. g , \ P^’A 

Us juJtL JIjL 



L thm l± 

X? smaJu 



t 


'AMdbXs 


a&iiuJ'i 


d—- 


' Standing on the crest of the mountain, he watched the v traffic 
winding its way up the sides or^ the steep slopes much as an old 
man serenely watches the younger generation as they follow in 
the/?path of -their .forefathers* 


Wim 






a^L. 
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Diagram the following sentences: 

1* Many windows in the plant had been broken by the stones and 
bricks thrown by strikers. 

2. Flood lights illuminating the factory building were extinguished 
by rifle fire, and .in.the darkness the strikers charged again 
and again* 

3 k Joe Daws, representative from Kemper County, ssid that the 
legislature should not adjourn until the state land com¬ 
missioner's office is investigated. 

4* Denying that Bruno Richard Hauptmann was convicted by "circus 
methods',’ Wilentz asked the supreme court to uphold his 
death sentence. 

5. Police fired with buckshot Thursday into a mob which was trying 

to enforee a general strike. 

6. Returning home at midnight* she found her father, Trigg Maxwell, 
who thought daughters should be at home at nine o'clock, waiting 
up with a club and a butcher knife. 

7. Many people want to know why Mississippi does not get a large 

tourist trade. 

8. This is the man of whom you have been asking. 

9. The association elected John Jones, superintendent of the 

city school, president. 

10. Why the girl whom you invited did not come was a mystery until 

George told us about her having lost the purse.- 

11. Although he had sought the favor, he did not seem pleased with 

having secured it. 

12. The boy whose conduct indicates good breeding will, when a 

job is to be given, receive consideration over one whose 
conduct indicates poor breeding. 

13. Changing her mind at the last minute, Sarah decided that she 

did not want to go to the circus. 

14. Nobody saw Mr. Jones, who had already crossed the street, 

when the hit-and-run driver ran over him* 

15 i Stay here until I return, and don't meddle with this machine. 

16. This is Miss Smith, the new music teacher at Newton, who was 

in school several years ago at Belhaven with your sister Jai. 

17. Nobody contended with him when he first started because the 

class had just- elected him president. 

18. He disliked having been called a liar; moreover, he threw off 

his shirt and started to- fight. 

19. Sam, having switched the packages, remained behind to watch 

the results. 

20. The teacher having left the room, the class began preparing 

the package that they had planned* 

UNIT EIGHT—CAPITALIZATION 
Time—-One week—November ^^-December 

Assignment—Page 1271 in Webster's Oollegiate Dictionary * 

All the rules in the assignment should he thoroughly mastered. 
The error of promiscuously using capital letters where they 
ore not needed is just as bad as the error of failing to use 
capitals where they are needed. Never us6 a capital letter unless 
you con give a good rule for so doing. 


UNIT NINE— PUNCTUATION 

£- 

Time—Three weeks—December B-23. 

Assignment—Pages 1267-1269 in Webster's Collegiate Dictionary . 

Learn thoroughly all the rules in the assignment. 

Every educated person, whatever his vocation, is expected 
to know and to apply the most important rules of punctuation. 
The reading of material-in longhand, typed, or printed--is dif¬ 
ficult unless the proper punctuation is employed. In fact, the 
exact meaning is lost, in many instances, if proper punctuation 
is not used. 


UNIT TEN—MECHANICS 

'M 

Time—One week—January 3-8. 

Assignment—Page 1270, the lower part of page 1271, and pages 
1272-1273 in Webs t er's Colleg ia te Dictionary . 


Study very carefully the assignment. 



Following are a model business letter 'and- a model friendly" 
letter: ___...... 

Business Letter 

' ... 116 West Capitol Street 

Jackson, Mississippi 
January 3, 1938 


Ur. Newton E. Sims 
Bassville, Mississippi 


Dear Hr. Sims: 

I have been informed by Mr. Oscar 
Brown that you need another barber in 
your shop at McComb. 

I should like very much to work 
there in order that I could stay with 
my sister, Mrs. Clayton Brandon, whose 
husband, as vgu possibly know, died a 
few weeks ago. 

I have been barbering here in the 
Capitol Barber Shop for the past eight 
years. Mr. Brown will be by your shop 
in Bassville Thursday and will be glad 
to answer any questions concerning me, 
as he ha 3 patronized me here for four 
years and has also had ocoasion to know 
of my private life. 

I should be glad to hear from you 
after you have talked to Mr. Brown Thursday. 

Respectfully yours, 

(UXhvo 

Friendly Letter 

Decatur, Mississippi 
January 3, 1938 


Dear Harvey, 

As you know, I have never been so long in 
answering a letter from you as I have been this 
time. The truth of the matter is that I am. fast 
becoming lazy—or lazier. These teachers at East 
Central have constantly refused to make assign- * 
ments sufficiently long to keep me busy, and I 
have developed a most indolent habit of going to 
bed at eight o’clock at night. Of course, we all 
yelp about the long assignments—and I am the 
chief sinner in this respect—and make the teachers 
think that they are about to kill us with work— 
and they are deluded enough to believe us. Such 
is college life! ' ' '*• -v > 

Well, my ole pal, you’ll fall over when you 
hear this one: I have me a girl at last. Here is 
the strange way that I happened to get started— 
a sophomore here bet me a quarter that I could 
not get a date with his roommate’s new ’’flame.” 

I took the bet and won—by a landslide. I am 
completely astonished at the surprising amount 
of IT I do have! 

The basketball season is getting well under 
way now.^I believe that we will have a champion¬ 
ship boys’ team. The girls’ team is quite good, 
but then, as you know, we can never predict just 
wh n t the ’’women folks” will do. 

Write me as soon as you return from Florida, 


km v* vonr 
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Write a business letter and a friendly letter* Observe care¬ 
fully the forms to be followed. 


«»»».* 

January-9-14—Beview and Examination. 


SECOND SET TESTER 

UNIT ELEVEN—THE RESEARCH ARTICLE 
Time—Two weeks—January 16-20. 

This unit would ordinarily come later—atvleast after the unit 
on the paragraph. It is placed here so that the student may be 
issembling material while he is learning in class about the con¬ 
struction of the paragraph. By the time the unit on the paragraph 
has been completed, he will hav6 gathered his material and be ready 
to make immediate application of his knowledge on paragraph con¬ 
struction. 

A term paper is a new garment made from old materials gathered 
here and there. It is comparable to a quilt top—made of fragments 
collected from various sources but brought together in a new pattern. 

We find another analogy in the trick which the sophomores play 
on the freshmen. The freshmen are required to pull of their shoes 
and put them together in one pile. Then the barefoot boys are placed 
in a line at a distance from the pile of shoes and told that the 
last one to get his shoes will have to go down the belt line. There 
is, of course, a wild scramble for the shoes. From the pile come 
many new pairs of shoes—not new shoes t but new pairs —combinations 
that never existed before. 

Likewise, the term paper consists of knowledge which has, in 
fragments, and in other combinations* been known and written before, 
but which has never been combined in its specific form before. 

Thus a research article is both old and new—old in its parts 
and new in its combination* 

A subject should be used* thereforej that has never been 
written on before. Let. us take a particular subject i ♦’Napoleon’s 
Attitude Toward Women.” Much, it is true, has been written on 
Napoleon , much on women , and much on attitudes of men in general 
toward women. Many writers have, too, written a few lines (in 
books on Napoleon) on the conqueror’s attitude toward women. But 
these scattered remarks have been only incidental . No writer has 
r ttempted to treat the subject exhaustively nor exclusively. Each 
has touched upon Napoleon’s attitude toward women only as a further 
^nd partial treatment of some larger subject. The problem of the 
student in writing on such a subject is to ignore Napoleon's military 
tactics, his relations to his soldiers, his ancestry, his religion, 
his philosophy, etc. (except as these phases of his life may have 
an indirect bearing upon his attitude toward women) and center his 
attention solely and completely upon the specific subject. He should 
bring in no other natter whatsoever, except as it might relate indi¬ 
rectly to the subject. 

A suitable subject for a term paper will not be too broad to 
be capable of being exhausted. If the student should attempt to 
write on ’’The Military Strategy of the Outstanding Generals of the 
World,” he would find himself with too much material on hand. He 
could never find room in a short article to handle all the importan t 
phases of the subject. One needs a subject that he can exhaust— 
can use effectively all available material--can wring the subject 
dry* 

Qn the other hand, one should not choose a subject that is 
too technical, too narrow, too specific. For instance, if one were 
to attempt to write on ’’The Extent of Napoleon’s Knowledge of the 
Military Strategy of George Washington," he would likely search 
through book after book on Napoleon, with no pertinent material to 
be found. There would be little to wring out at all. 

A student should, of course, select a subject that is of interest 
to him--one that he can work on wholeheartedly and pleasurably. On 
the contrary other things being equal, he should select a subject 
about which he already knows very little, so as to broaden his mental 
horizon and increase his knowledge. 

With the subject tentatively agreed upon, the student should 
make a survey of the library for material on the subject. 
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On 6x4 cards he should take down all the possible sources of 
material to be found—through the card catalogue, the various 
reader’s guides, the yearbooks, the encyclopedias, etc. In this 
way he can determine whether or not he w6Hil be able to find 
sufficient material on his subject. After this preliminary 
survey, he will, by means of the cards he has already made, go 
back over the same route, taking notes from all the sources. 

One should gather all his material—make all his hotes— 
before he starts writing at all* The reason is evident: He 
really does n^t know just what arrangement should be made of his 
material until he has it all together. Some of the material he 
gathers the last day of his note-taking might be the very part 
he would want on his first page* 

An analogy will serve to illustrate the need for taking all 
notes before starting actual writing. Let us suppose that a 
lumberman sells Ur. Smith all the scrap lumber at a half dozen 
old lumber yards and that Ur. Smith is depending on the lumber 
to build a house. Hr. Smith would be foolish to start building 
his house after he has hauled only one load of lumber; he will 
need to wait until all h&s lumber is collected, so that he can 
see the kinds and the various amounts of each kind he has on hand, 
with which to construct his house. Then he can plan more 
intelligently just what type of house he will build and how large 
it will be, Likewtffi©^, in the case of a research pappr, cn6 must 
hove all materials at hand first, so that he can prepare a logical 
outline of his paper. 

The student will find his material much easier to sort and 
arrange if he will take his notes on 6x4 cords, with only one note 
tc the card. Then he can, as he settles upoh an outline for the 
presentation of his material, shuffle the cards about, putting 
all notes on each phase of the subject in one pile. Even when he 
gets all the material from the same book, he should have a 
different card for each phase of the subject. 

The actual writing of the paper will follow more or less 
closely the topical outline which has been prepared. When 
material is quoted, either directly in quotations or indirectly 
as a paraphrase, a footnote should be used to give the source 
of the statement. Likewise, important facts not generally known 
should have footnotes. 

In the case of a short direct quotation, the raised figure 
indicating a footnote should be placed after the quotation itself, 
in the case of a long quotation, introduced formally (with a 
colon), the raised figure should come immediately after the colon 
at the end of the introductory passage. When indirect passages 
are employed, the raised figure should come after the words 
introducing the paraphrase (if the paraphrase is long) or at the 
end of the paraphrase itself (if short). In the case of facts, 
the raised figure should come at the first natural break in the 
sentence after the fact is stated or immediately after the fact 
or figure itself (if embodied in a full sentence, at the end of 
the sentence). 

A line should be skipped between the body of the paper and 
the first footnote on a given page. On this skipned line a mrrk 
should be drawn either all the way across the page or about an 
inch and one-half or two inches. 

In typing, long quoted passages(those introduced formally) 
and footnotes should be single-spaced; the rest of the paper 
Should be double-spaced. 

Footnotes should contain: (1) the name of the author being 
quoted (with the first name or initials first), {2) the name of 
the b^ok, and (3) the page. In the case of a magazine, the name 
of the particular article would come after the author’s name and 
before the name of the magazine. Likewise, the volume and date- 
wculd follow immediately after the name of the magazine. An 
encyclopedia reference should contain the name of the article 
and the name of the encyclopedia, together with the edition. 

If a. second footnote refers to the sane source as that of 
the one immediately above it, the word ibid . (an abbreviation for 
ibidem, meaning the same) may be used. If another footnote 
intervenes (that is, n footnote referring to a different source), 
then ibid, cannot be used; the author’s last name is used, 
followed by oj>. cit, ( opere citato , meaning in the work cited ), 
together with the new page number. If the reference is to the 
s^ne page, loc . cit . ( loco citato , mean inn in the place cited ) is 
used. Abbreviations of recognized standing ore used freely in 
footnotes. 
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A bibliography at the end of the paper should . 11 the 

books, newspapers, magazines, encyclopedias, etc. havj.. 0 any 
material on the subject. These works should be listed, even 
though some of them are not used as sources for the research, 
paper—if they are pertinent to the subject they should be listed,. 

Observe carefully the forms given as models in this chapter. 

Following are models of bibliography cards (to be used in 
making the preliminary survey for material) for books, newspaper's , 
magazines, and encyclopedias: 


» i 

Thorndyke, Lynn * ’ 

♦ t 

A Short History of Civili gffiCXgK 
ization* f * 

- i t 

New York, MacMillan, 1926. T 

? t 

» » 

t » 


i 

The Jackson Daily Clarion-* 
Ledger, Jan. 20, 1939, ’ 

p. 10. 1 

* 

(An AP survey of conditions 
in Russia.) f 


Rihani, Ameen ’ 

"Ibn Sa’ud of Arabia." * 

Current History ,,XLYI ’ 
( r§36), Sept*, pp. 6-8l 


1 


r 

t 

’’Socialism.” 

T 

* 

Encyclopedia 

Americana. ’ 

♦ 

New York and 

Chicago, 19341 

r 

* 

t 

t 

XXV, 191. 

* 

T 

t 


Following are models of notes taken on cards: 


"A Gothic cathedral faceS 
east and west, the west * 
front being the entrance I 
The west front is marked’ 
by three doorways flanked 
by towers on either side!” 

an3-SS||° Gray^House ; 


Among the Arabs them- t 
selves, however, reli- t 
gious activities continue 
to form the mainspring of 
nationalism. t 

* 

—S. A. Moharzel, "Arab 
Empire,” Current History* 
XLV (1936), NovT, p .64o t 


* T 

, "Domei (Japanese News * 
, Agency) declared Russia , 
, had broken the truce by , 
, constructing dugouts with-, 
, in the arranged n6-man f s , 
, land.” , 
, —AP, The Meridian Star,, 
, August 15, 1938. , 


"Architecturally, it has , 
been the experience of all, 
that a nation¬ 
al art is not attained un T 
til there has been a suit-, 
able centralized authority,” 

T * 

--"Architecture,” Ency - , 
clopedin Britannica , 11,274, 


It is well here to review certain points concerning outlin¬ 
ing. The main topics (and within any main topic, the subtopics) 
may be determined upon one or more of the following bases: kinds, 
types, uses, steps, causes, results, reasons, qualities, char¬ 
acteristics, aspects, advantages, benefits, methods, periods, 
parts, functions, effects, ways, eta. 

Other noints to remember are: 

(1) In a topical outline, the main headings or subtopics 
are divided . Nothing c c an be divided into one part; there must 
be two or more. Therefore have two or more topics of the sane 
rani« 

(2) Capitalize the first word, hut not others in the item 
unless otherwise necessary. 

(3) Periods may be used after each tonic or net. 
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Although the nature of the subject will determine largely 
the extent to which the various subheads will be divided, yet 
one should know the usual mechanical devices for indicating 
subheads in an extended outline. Therefore a lengthy outline 
font is presented below (the outline used by Clinton King, a 
freshman at East Central in 1937-38): 

THE TEACHINGS OF KARL MARX 


1* Marxian Socialism. 

A. The First Internationale. 

B. Friederich Engels. 

II. His Teachings. 

A. Commodities. 

1. Definition. 

21 Exchange-value. 

4. Value. 

B. Labor. 

1. Definition. 

2. Labor power. 

3. Worker. 

a. Necessary labor. 

b. Surplus labor. 

c. Wages. 

C. Manufacture. 

1. Origin. 

2. Cooperation. 

3. Surplus value. 

D. Capital. 

1* Kinds. 

a. Constant* 
b* Variable* 

2. Capitalistic accumulation. 

a. Composition. 

b. Accumulation. 

c. Effects. 

(1) Middle class. 

(2) Low class. 

3* Primary accumulation* 
a* Capitalist farmer* 
b* Industrial capitalist. 


Examples of proper methods of introducing material that 
requires footnotes are given below (they are taken from term 
papers written by Clinton King, Violet Allen, and Nendolyn 
Alford, 1937-38 freshmen): 


Educational architecture is another important type, concern- 

6 

ing which the Encyclopedia Britannica says; 

"Under this heading ore included all buildings in v/hich 
knowledge is imparted and acquired, either directly by con¬ 
tact^ between 



The typical Arab is described by the New International 

2 


Encyclopedia in the following excerpt. 

"The Arab is of medium stature, compactly built, 
and of brown complexion. Earnestness and pride are 
his chief characteristics.. 


(NOTE THAT INDENTION OF THE ENTIRE QUOTATION 
MAKES THE QUOTATION STAND OUT EVEN MORE NOTICEABLY.) 

X7;XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX.XXXXXXXXXXXXXKX.XXXIXXXXXXXXXXXX:X]aiCXXOT 

X'XX XX XX X X XX XX X X XX XX X X X XX X X XX. X X X X X X X X X X X X X A X X/v\ X /v A a .ik a<x XX X K X; v 

12 

The nominal wage, according to M r *rx, is the sum of money 


whi eh 


1 pe vor ker re oe i ve s f o r hi. s d a y ’ s 


i h iif 


o 
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The first space after the body of the term paper is left 
blank; the second space has a solid line on it about two inches 
long (or all the way across); the third space has the raised - ' ‘ ~~ 
figure; and the fourth space has the first line of the footnote* 
Following are examples of footnotes of various types: 

• *.fundamentally affected by the religious and social elements**. 


1 

"Architecture," Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 

II, 276* 

2 

Charles M. Robinson, Modern Civic Art, 4th ed*, p* 125* 
5 

S. A. Maharzel, "Arab Empire," Current History , 

XLV (1936), Nov., p* 64. 

4 

The Commercial Appeal, January 20, 1939, p. 16. 

5 

Ibid* 

6 

Ibid., pp* 18-19. 

7 

Britannica, loc* citt 

8 

Robinson, ojo. cijt., pp. 140-204. 


Following is a model for a bibliography (from "Singapore," 
a term paper by John C. Taylor, 1937-38 freshman): 

Allen, Nellie B. Asia * Atlanta, Ginn* 1916. 

Bingham, Albert R* Commercial Geography * Revised edition. 
Atlanta, Ginn* 1928. — '**’’"* 

Encyclopedia Britannica. "Singapore. 1 * 14th ed. London and 
New York, 19324 XX* 709-710* 

New International Encyclopedia. Singapore." London and New 
York* 1934* XXI, 133 4 “ 

Phoyre* Ignatiusi "Britain’s Bulwark Against Japan*" Current 
History » XLV (1937)* March, pp* 75-80. 

Smith, Russell J. Commerce and Industry . New York, Holt, 1927. 


Write a term paper, taking the following steps: 

1. Tentatively decide on a subject. 

2. Get the instructor’s approval of the subject. 

3. Make 0 preliminary survey of the material obtainable, using 

the 6x4 cards. You must have at least seven distinct 
sources of material. 

4. If the material is sufficient, start taking notes; if not, 

select another .subject. The term paper should contain from 
1500 to 3000 words (7 to 15 typewritten pages or 12 to 
25 pages in longhand). 

5. After all the notes have been taken on 6x4 cards (those of 

some other size may be used, but they must he uniform and 
used on one side only), decide on a logical topical outline 
(consult with the instructor after making the outline). Then 
put the cards in piles, according to the main topics of the 
outline. 

6. Write the paper. Type your paper if you can type. Otherwise, 

write it in longhand. Each person must do his own work 
throughout. Rem*-mbe r to double-space the main part of the 
n^per and' single -space direct quotations and footnotes. 
Numbarr the pages with Arabic numerals in the unner right- 
hand corner of each sheet except t h r - first. Write an 
introductory aerograph, stating the nature of the subject, 
before giving °ny source pm t.e rial. Summarize at the last. 

7 * Make a hi h!j e>g ra phy a t; t he 1 a s 1 1 
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8 . On the front page put the title of the paper, centered from 

left to right, about two inches from the top; the word By 
in the middle of the sheet; and your name about two inches 
from the bottom* 

9, Do not fold the papers* Fasten the pages together with a 

paper clip, 

10* Introduce direct quotations and paraphrases * Use a sufficient 
number of transitional paragraphs to make the work coherent, 
11* Approximately one-third of the paper should be direct quo¬ 
tations, one-third paraphrases (or indirect quotations), 
and one-third connecting paragraphs that analyze and 
summarize the source material, (These paragraphs, of course, 
are original.) 

12, Consult freely the models on the reserve shelf--term papers 

written by freshmen previously, 

13, Proofread carefully. 

14, Rewrite after your paper has been corrected, being careful 

to correct all errors. 


UNIT TWELVE—THE PARAGRAPH 
Time—Four weeks—February 1-March 1. 

A paragraph is a distinct section or subdivision of a dis¬ 
course, chapter, or writing, whether of one or many sentences, 
that forms a rhetorical unit as dealing with a particular point 
of the subject, or as comprising the words of a distinct speaker. 

The word paragraph is derived from the Greek words para 
(beside) plus graphein (to write)—hence to^ write beside . In 
writings prior to that of the Greeks, no attempt at division into 
phases of a subject was made at all, and, in many instances, the 
words and sentences were all run together without any attempt at 
division. The Greeks wrote their composition in a body without 
any paragraph indentation, but they made a horizontal line in the 
text where the paragraph, or break, should occur and likewise 
indicated the division on the margin (opposite the line in which 
the horizontal line occurred) by means of the mark which we still 
use to indicate a paragraph— or » (Various modifications 

of the form of this mark were- used.) 

Not until the latter part of the seventeenth century was 
the paragraph indented* All of Bacon 1 s essays were written in 
their original form in a solid body* Shakespeare's plays, like¬ 
wise, were not divided into acts* Therefore we see th^t the parag 
graph, indicated by indentation, is of comparatively recent 
origin. Paragraphs should be indented from three-fourths of an 
inch to an inch in lon&hnndj five or six spaces in typing; and an 
em (about a twelfth of an inch, formerly the length of the letter 
mT in printing. 

Paragraphs are used: (1) Uo separate the direct quotations 
of different speakers; (2) to introduce a series of paragraphs on 
the same subject—that is, to introduce the subject treated in the 
succeeding uaragraphs; (3) to form a transition between lare^ 
units of a composition (each larger unit having, in many cases, 
several long nsragrnphs); (4) to summarize at the end of a long 
discourse the nrincipal points made or the principal causes, 
reasons, or arguments advanced; (5) to indicate special stress or 
emphasis for a given idea; (6) to indicate a movement in time, in 
the case of narration; (7) to indicate a further step in a process, 
an explanation, etc., in an exposition; (8) to indicate a change- 
in the point of view in description; (9) to indicate an avenue of 
attack or an additional proof in an argument; (10) to indicate 
any new item or any new series of items, such as examples, 
illustrations, analogies, details, explanations, etc., in any 
writing. 

Paragraphs vary in length from one word (in the ens^ of 
dialogue, for instance, in which the answer to some question is 
expressed in one word) to three hundred or more. The average 
length in modern writing (except in newspaper copy, in which the 
average is much lower) is approximately 125 words, whereas during 
the past three hundred years, until recent tines, the average- 
length was over two hundred words. The first five uses of para¬ 
graphs listed above usually require short paragraphs; the last 
five are usually longer. The length of a paragraph depends, logi¬ 
cally, upon what needs to be treated in it. If one can put all 
of a closely related phase of a subject in a paragraph not exceed¬ 
ing two or three hundred words, he should do so,, If', however, the 
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paragraph into a much larger number of words, the writer should 
decide upon a logical division of the phase of the subject being 
treated and make several paragraphs. Of course, even in the case 
of only one hundred words, the writer might divide into several 
paragraphs advantageously, depending upon how closely related the 
various elements of the composition are. 

In many case, especially in the more complex and longer 
paragraphs, there is one sentence which states the main or central' 
thought in a paragraph. This sentence is called the topic sentenc e g 
because it states the topic with which the paragraph deals. The 
topic sentence comes, in most cases, at the first of the paragraph , 
having a generalizing or forecasting function; however, it may 
come last, with a concluding or summarizing function. Foreover, 
there may be no one sentence in the paragraph which states the 
topic; the general subject of the paragraph may be contained in 
two or more sentences—or it may be generally implied throughout 
the paragraph. 

Well-constructed paragraphs should contain the old familiar 
triumvirate of good writing: unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

Do not let these terms overawe you; they are simple terms which 
can be comprehended with just a little application. 

The word unity is derived from the Latin word unus , meaning 
one . Therefore, for a paragraph to have unity, it must be about 
a single main idea or have one point of view—or it may be about 
one phase of a main idea. Unity in a paragraph may be^ secured 
by a simple process: Put into the paragraph everything that 
to the phase of the subject being treated and leave out everything 
that does not pertain to this phase of the subject. In other words., 
unity depends, primarily, upon the judicious selection of details. 

All the sentences in a paragraph might be upon the same 
subject and yet be so loosely and unconnectedly put together that 
their meaning would be hard to grasp. Therefore a paragraph 
should contain coherence—such a connectedness of thought as to 
make the sentences clearly interrelated. The word coherence is 
derived from co- (together) plus haerentia (a state of sticking 
or adhering)—hence a state of sticking or adhering together . 
Coherence may be secured in the following ways: [IT by the use of 
transitional words and phrases ( therefore , accordingly , moreover , 
in view of this fact, as qjonseauence, as pre viously stated , etc.); 
T%) by the repetition of key words or phrases near the beginning 
of succeeding sentences (note the employment of this method in 
the paragraphs on this page); (3) by following a previously stated 
method of development, either directly stated or implied (also 
illustrated in the first four paragraphs on this page); (4) by 
the employment of parallel structure in the sentences or in the 
clauses, by which the relationship of the parts is made clearer; 

(5) by proper subordination of elements within the sentence, thus 
making the relation of the parts to one another clearer; (6) gen¬ 
erally speaking, by the logical arrangement of the material used-- 
thet is, by the general layout of the plan of development—whether 
by giving details, citing instances, assigning causes, etc. 

Emphasis , which is defined by Webster's New International 
as "selective stress'on particular parts or features to intensify 
impressiveness," may be more simply defined as the making of cer£ 
tain portions stand out so as to secure the attention of the reader » 
The word is derived from two Greek words: eri (in) plus phainein 
(to make to appear)—hence ^to make to appear in—that is, to 
stand out. One may emphasize particular sentences or give greater 
significance to the entire paragraph by any one or a combination 
of the following means: (1) The sentence or part of a sentence 
to be emphasized should be placed just as near the beginning of 
the paragraph as possible. (2) In some cases, emphasis may be 
gained at the end of the paragraph whenever the climactic order 
of development has been employed, with the most striking statement 
or conclusion coming last. (3) The repetition of certain key words 
(or the repetition of the idea contained in th^m in other words) 
often adds"stress to the idea advanced. (4) A series of balanced 
sentences in which comparison and contrast are employed will often 
focus attention upon thf thought being developed. (5) A short 
sentence in the midst of long sentences often calls special atten¬ 
tion to the idea which it expresses. (6) A short paragraph itself 
is a means of emphasizing the thought contained in it. (7) The 
employment of forceful words will lend emphasis to the entire 
paragraph in all instances—strong, direct language is always 
more impressive than weak, hazy terms. 

The style to be employed in paragraph development depends 
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entirely upon the thought expressed. A scientific treatise, for 
instance, would necessarily use an exact and learned style— 
would employ abstruse and technical terms. An informal essay, on 
the other hand, would use common words and have a smooth and 
pleasant style of sentence structure. In all writings, however, 
the style may be mad6 more effective by the use of variety in 
sentence structure—the use of some simple, some compound, and som* 
complex sentences; some loose and some periodic; some balanced . 
and some subordinated. 

Euphony —eu (well) plus phone (sound)—the employment of 
a harmonious succession of 'words having a pleasing sound, espe¬ 
cially when appropriate to the meaning, is a welcome quality in 
any writing, if properly and sparingly employed. 

For full-length paragraphs, the following methods of develop¬ 
ment are the ones usually set forth by rhetoricians: 

(1) By repetition in other words. 

(2) By details, particulars, and statistics. 

(3) By refutation. 

(4) By general explication. 

(5) By analys&s. 

(6) By assigning origin or cause. 

(7) By stating or prognosticating results. 

(8) By elimination. 

(9) By analogy. 

(10) By definition. 

(11) By giving reasons. 

(12) By comparison. 

(13) By contrast. 

(14) By examples or typical instances. 

Of course, in many instances, two or three of the methods 
just listed may be employed in the development of a single para¬ 
graph. By no means should the student think that all paragraphs 
are developed by only one of the particular methods listed above. 
Combinations of these methods are the general rule. In fact, in 
the case of very short paragraphs—those involving dialogue, 
those for special stress, and those for transitional, introductory, 
and summarizing purposes—not any of the methods listed above 
are used. 

The methods given ere, by their terminology, self-explanatory. 

Find and bring to class a paragraph illustrating each of 
three of these methods of paragraph-developments Pick out the 
topic sentehce in each paragraph you selects 

s i * i * i 

Divide the following written matter into paragraphs. Have a 
definite reason for the division in each instance. Supply all 
necessary punctuation. 

He breathed heavily, walked slowly to the corner of the room, 
secured a jug of liquid, which by its odor I perceived to be 
kerosene, and emptied the contents on the fiboor. The men of the 
community he continued will be as startled when you tell your 
story as they were awhile ago when I, letting them tie me, made 
a spectacular escape, just to show them a little trick. I*ve 
gone through a mighty transformation within the past hour, my 
boy. My soul has been changed. I T ve dodged sheriffs, detectives, 
and decent people so long that my life has become one constant 
attempt to avoid apprehension. What could I do to help you I 
asked sincerely. Say a blessing on me presently he replied. Lord, 
help Brad Merrill, I cried, breaking into a sob. Here,take your 
gun and go he commanded me, shoving me out of the window into the 
still raging storm. But here I remonstrated,turning back and 
calling to him not to kill himself—that we would forgive him, that 
I would help him make his escape, and that he could live usefully 
somewhere. But it was of no use, for, looking through the window, 

I saw a blaze flame forth from where he had poured the kerosene, 
and , SMX on instant later I sow, by the light of the flame, a 
gun close upon his temple. A loud report told me that within a 
few minutes the body of the sole inmate of the cabin before fee 
would be consumed by the raging flames. 


UNIT THIRTEEN—DESCRIPTION 

Time—Three weeks—March 3-27. 

Description is of two kinds—seion ti fi c end artistic. The 
first, as the name suggests, is a d<-t.ai’' 1 tun ] description, 
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the purpose of which is to inform. The second docs not seek to 
inform, but attempts to create a suggestive, atmospheric im¬ 
pression, resembling reality, but with all the conflicting sen¬ 
sations ordinarily present in a real situation eliminated, so 
as to secure a dominant mood or a totality of effect. 

It is artistic description with which we shall be primarily 
concerned, for this type of.description has a more universal 
appeal and is the one requiring the greater artistry of execution. 
However, in order to sharpen our powers of observation, we would 1 
do well to employ scientific description at first, holding our¬ 
selves to a coherent enumeration of the actual details of an ob¬ 
ject, a person, a picture, a scene, etc., without any effort to 
create a central impression. Afterwards, we shall attempt to use 
details merely as a means of creating, by their proper selection 
and arrangement, an artistic presentation of an image or a series 
of images. 

In attempting to create aj sense impression by means of des¬ 
cription, one should bear in mind that suggestive details may be 
presented not only by means of visual phenomena, but also by means 
of impressions derived from the senses of sound, smell, taste and 
touch* 

Description is usually the handmaid of narration. It can be 
mastered better at first* however, by detaching it from its or¬ 
dinary setting and analyzing the elements that make it effective. 

In describing something* one mant always keep in mind the 
point of view, both physical and emotional* By the first is meant 
the actual relation of the writer to the thing described—whether 
above, below, at the side, near, afar, etc. Only those details 
should be revealed which could be ascertained by the writer from 
his position. Of course, the writer might employ the omnipresent 
viewpoint, by which he would not be stationed at any particular 
point. Even then, however, the shifts from part to part of the 
object being ^escribed should be smooth ahd natural* 

The emotional viewpoint should also be consistent. Whatever 
the mood one is attempting to create—one of melancholy, delight, 
grandeur, decadence, etc.--all the details should heighten the 

It must be kept in mind that adjectives and adverbs are not 
the only parts of speech by which one can create the desired 
sense impressions—in fact, these parts of speech should not be 
overworked; verbs and nouns may be more expressive in some 
instances* 

One must be on his guard in writing descriptions to avoid 
hackneyed and pretentious language. The effect should not give 
the appearance of being striven for, but should appear to be 
spontaneous and natural. 

In this regard, it cannot he too strongly emphasized that 
the first and most important requisite for artistic or imagine-. 
tive writing is the visualizing of the images and the experiencing 
of the sensations and impressions by the writer himself before 
an attempt is made to convey them to others. The more accurately 
an impression is perceived and the more intensely the mood is 
felt, the greater will be the likelihood that the description will 
elicit the same reaction from the reader. 

All the details actually seen should not be enumerated, 
however, but only those that will blend well with the dominant 
mood or the central effect. 

Of course, after one has actually seen clearly the most 
important details by which he can create the desired impression, 
he still must be very careful to choose apt words and construct 
effective sentences in order to convey to the reader his impression j 
Therefore one should always be on the alert to increase his vocab¬ 
ulary, so that he will be able to select the word that has the 
exact meaning and the proper connotation for the idea to be SDQ52IC 
expressed. 

The last injunction would be this: Never use a word about 
which you h^ve doubts--as to its meaning, its aptness, its 
effectiveness; use your dictionaries, noting especially the 
"discriminated synonyms" of the word in ouestion. 


Write: (1) a scientific description on a simple, subject. 

(2) a scientific description on a complex subject. 

(3) an artistic description on ^ simple subject. 

(4) an artistic description on n complex subject. 
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EXPOSITION 


Time—Two weeks—March 24~April 5. 


Exposition is the name applied to discourse having as its 
primary aim the explaining of something--(1) what something is, 

(2) how something happens, is done, or is made"] 03) why something 
develops* behaves, or reacts as it does. 

Exposition is concerned greatly with facts , it is true, but' 
not with a mere enumeration of facts—such would be scientific 
description* The facts must be given meaning and interpretation 
i# order to be exposition. Description appeals mainly to the 
imagination (that is, artistic description); exposition to the 
intellect* 

On the other hand, exposition does hot follow through 
necessarily to a full account of some period of time* some process, 
or some tracing of an idea; nor does it attempt to convince, con¬ 
vert, or persuade. In the first instance, it would become narration 
in the second, argument. Exposition usually takes a cross-section 
of a situation and re;ntes the facts in such a way as to analyze 
and explain. 

Exposition may be scientific with a view to giving 

objective facts that will inform, or it may be familiar or personal 
with' a view to giving subjective opinions or ideas—as one's 
hobbies, aversions, reminiscences, etc. 

The first essential in writing an exposition is for one to 
hove clearly in mind just what he is to say; the second is to 
state this fact or idea accurately and coherently in terms the 
reader can easily understand (and enjoy, in most cases). With the 
aspects of unity, coherence, and emphasis the student is already 
familiar. A fourth essential might be listed as interest —the 
particular style (choice of words and manner of setting forth 
one's ideas) employed so as to insure the holding of the reader's 
attention* 

The various methods of paragraph-development listed in the 
unit on the Paragraph are especially applicable in developing 
paragraphs in exposition* 

Following are suggestive subjects for writing expositions: 


Rfeasohs for the Breakdown of the League of Nations 

Why Germany Follows Hitler 

The Meaning of Transcendentalism 

How Quick-Freezing Is Accomplished 

The Value of lly Knowledge of Chemistry 

The Romance of Being a Freshman 

Explanation of-Theory 

Explanation of a Theory of Mine 
My Religious Conceptions 


NARRATION 

Time—Two weeks—April 7-19. 

Narration is a form of discourse consisting of a "succession 
of happenings.” When this "succession of happenings" is a mere 
series of event, we have simple narratives , such as accounts of 
travel, adventure, incidents, or personal experience; speech, 
diaries, or letters; reports; newspaper copy; ballads, epics, or 
other narrative poetry; history. When the "succession of happen¬ 
ings" is so entwined that the events lend themselves to artistic 
treatment, we have plotted narrative , such as the short story and 
novel. Biography and autobiography, although not strictly plotted, 
are, nevertheless, usually artistic and arc thus of a higher 
quality than the simple narratives. 

Narratives may be told in the first person , with only the 
things which the teller could logically have seen, heard, felt, 
smelt, or tasted, together with his own thoughts °nd emotions, 
coming into play. Narratives may also be told in the third person , 
or from the omniscient viewpoint, with the author able to give 
any action at any tine or place, in addition to the thoughts and 
emotional reactions of any character. Drama is set forth in its 
special dramatic form. 

Short stories, novels, plays, end sore noons rust have: plot-- 
the plan nr main story; charno t c r s-> each rust, have sor' essentia l 
part to piay and not hr drown in u« od J e ;sly; s • ting—the tine 
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and placeJ and therne t -the "point” to the story or the "attitude 
toward life." 

Characterization--describing and delineating the characters-- 
would deal—incidentally, of course—with the appearance, surround¬ 
ings, expression, manner, gesture, and voice of the characters. 
These aspects, of course, would be introduced a little at a tine. 

Dialogue is an important element in narration, being valuabl 
as a means of characteriz&fcg^rf, advancing the plot, and giving . 
atmosphere. Closely related to dialogue are the special types 
of speaking known as soliloquy and monologue . 

In narration there must be movement—action which carries 
the plot forward. In simple narration, the plot is commonly ad¬ 
vanced by the chronological method—telling of the events in the 
events in the order of their occurrence. This method is occasion¬ 
ally employed in plotted negatives, but the usual method is to 
start iri medias res — in the middle of things. The plot starts 
unraveling at what is commonly termed the dramatic event, and a 
backswing or a series of backswings catch the events occurring 
prior to the dramatic event. These threads ore either caught up 
first, with the movement then continuing from the dramatic event 
or woven into the fabric, one or more at a time, as the plot 
progresses. 

Whatever method is employed, there must be suspense and 
motivation —a logical reason for‘each character*s actions. 

* 6 . h » • 

Suitable subjects for simple narratives are: 

The Host Embarrassing (or Fearful, Disgusting, Important, Enjoy¬ 
able, etc.) Moment of My Life 
An Incident of Early Childhood 
A College Incident 

A Newspaper story of some campus occurrence 

At least two simple narratives, one short story, and one 
poem will be required in this unit. 


ARGUMENT 

Time—Two weeks—April 21-May 3. 

There are two kinds of argumentj constructive and destructive -- 
or proof and refutation . 

It is well, first, to define certain terms used in constructive 
argument. The formal slatemeht of the subject is called the 
{proposition . Ari 6jtample of the old form of stating the proposition: 
"Resloved, That the Carnegie units for admission to college 
should be supplanted by a comprehensive entrance examination.’* 

Now, in most cases, the words "Res&lved, That" would be- left off 
and the simple statement used: "The Carnegie units...” 

Both sides, the affirmative and the negative, should, in 
most instances, agree on the issues —the questions about the prop¬ 
osition, the answers'to which will determine the way the propo¬ 
sition should be decided. In the proposition stated above, for 
instance, the following would be acceptable issues: First, has 
the present method of admitting students to college by means of 
the Carnegie units proved unsatisfactory? Secondly, would the 
proposed comprehensive entrance examinations be the best means 
of meeting any defects in the present set-up? Thirdly, would the 
proposed plan be practicable of execution? 

The one side would answer the questions in the Sffimative 
and the other in the negative. These statements would become in 
the brief (a sentence outline of the entire argument) the main 
contentions » The evidence and reasoning substantiating these 
contentions would be called proofs » The issues do not appear in 
the brief, but they do occur in the argument proper. 

A brief has very few periods. So long as any proof under a 
subhead, the word for is used and the sentence continued. Fol¬ 
lowing is a short brief on the proposition already stated: 

I. The present method of admitting students to college by means 
of the Carnegie units has proved unsatisfactory; for 
A. The standards of grading in different high schorls are so 
diverse that the passing narks giving credit are unreliable; 
for 

T7~A D grade in one school night be equivalent to only 
an~F in another. 
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B. The standards of grading among teachers within the same 
school system are likewise so diverse as to invalidate the 
grade marks; . for 

1.' We have records of innumerable cases in which the same 
paper has been scored by different teachers with grades 
ranging from A to F. 

II* The proposed comprehensive entrance examinations would be the 
best means of meeting the defects in the present set-up; for 
A* All persons entering a college would be admitted by the 
sane yardstick* 

B. A greater incentive to learn instead of merely passing 
would be afforded students in high school; for 

1. Their rating with the high school teacher would not 
help them on the entrance examination. 

2. Their athletic career and other related activities would’ 
not holster their chances of being able to enter college* 

3. They would realize that they should learn for permanency 
instead of for an approaching examination* 

III. The proposed plan would be practicable of execution; for 

A. The making of questions, the giving of examinations, and the 
scoring of the papers would be in the hands of a few care¬ 
fully chosen experts. 

B. If one failed the examination, he qould study again in high 
school or independently and take again the next year. 


o Conviction rests upon testimonial evidence produced by 

witnesses or by competent, unbiased authorities' ; upon circumstan ¬ 
tial evidence , in which it is shown that many likely proofs 
- point to the same conclusion; or upon pure reasoning . 

There are two general types of reasoning, deductive and 
inductive * The first is reasoning from a general principle to a 
particular application; the second is attempting to reach a 
general conclusion from particular instances. According to. 

Webster«s Collegiate * "Deduction is analytic; induction, synthetic 0 

In deductive reasoning, we have a major premise , a statement 
of the general principle; the minor premise ^ the placing of a 
particular within the class encompassed by the major premise; 
and a conclusion ^ the application of the general principle to 
the particular. Thus: 

Major premise—All collies, if properly trained, are good 

sheep dogs. 

Minor premise—This puppy is a collie. 

Conclusion—This puppy, if properly trained, will grow into 
a good sheep dog. 

This logical scheme or analysis of a formal argument is 
known as a syllogism . 

In inductive reasoning, on the other hand, K2Q53EX we would say: 
That collie and that collie and that collie and that collie, etc. 
are good sheep dogs; therefore all collies are good sheep dogs. 

After people are convinced, intellectually, in an argument, 
they sometimes must be induced by persuasion , an appeal to the 
emotions, to act upon this conviction. 

» • t> » o » 

In destructive argument, or rebuttal, one must be able to 
bring to notice, either to the person doing the arguing or to 
those deciding the question, the particular errors in the oppo¬ 
nent's argument, whether errors of facts, testimony, or reasoning. 
In the case of facts, the logical method off meeting the error 
would be to give the real facts for the erroneous statements. In 
the case of error in testimony, one could show that the witness 
was either untruthful, incompetent, or prejudiced and biased. 

In the case of errors in reasoning, one would need to resort to 
one or more of a large number of devices. 

In the case of deductive argument, one could show that the 
major premise was merely assumed to be true--t.bat it had never 
heen proved; he could point out known exceptions to the principle 
stated in the major premise. (Of course, in ordinary Ergument, 
one's opponent would not state his reasoning in terrs of major 
premise, minor premise, and conclusion; but in order to analyze 
his process of reasoning and point out the error, one could arbi¬ 
trarily break his reasoning process down into a syllogistic form.) 

In the case of the error’s lying in the minor premise, it 
could be shown that the particular did not properly ot me within 
the general class named in the major premise. Thus, in this 
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syllogism— 

Major premise—>A11 anarchists should be deported* 

Minor premise—John Smith is an anarchist* 

Conclusion--John Smith should be deported. 

—it could be shown that John Smith is not an anarchist. 

It can be pointed out in some cases that the reasoning 
process runs amuck in drawing an unwarranted conclusion from the 
major and minor premises. Thus— 

Major premise—All thieves should be punished. 

Minor premise—John Smith is a thief, for he stole a chicken* 
Conclusion—John Smith should be sent to the penitentiary 
for ten years. 

--the conclusion jumps the track from the process of reasoning 
employed in the major and minor premises. Of course, the statement 
actually made by the opponent night he: T, John Smith is a thief 
and should be sent to the penitentiary for ten years." The syllo¬ 
gism merely states the implied reasoning. 

In inductive reasoning, the most common error is the drawing 
of conclusions based upon too few instances* In a case of this 
kind, examples could be given of cases that do not properly come 
under the generalization. 

In.all types of reasoning, one should be on the lookout for 
the employment cf loose terms applied indiscriminately—"poli¬ 
tician) "humbug," "mossback," "radical," "bclshevist," etc* 

In such cases, the opponent should be pinned down to a more sped 
cific term or to a clarification of the term used. 

A common device employed by people defeated along one line 
of argument is to jump to a phase of the question only slightly 
related to the main issiife,, establish a case which) it might be, 
nobody would dispute* and then assume to have won the argument. 

Thus if A and B are arguing the feasibility rf homestead exemption:• 
and A attacks the proposition upoh the ground that Hugh White* 
the person v/ho first nroposed it, ib a rich man—it is clear that 
this irrelevant fact can have no bearing upon the main issue. The 
dodging of the issue sheUld be pointed out and the true issue 
reaffirmedk 

Another frequent fallacy is that of ignoring alternatives * 

When a person says that one can go to college and get an education 
or stay at home and be an ignoramus* he is clearly ignoring still 
another possibility—that the person can stay at home and study 
independently and become educated. , 

A false* analogy is misleading and should be detected and 
corrected. The old saying* "You can , t change a leopard’s spots," 
is sometimes used erroneously to imply that a wayward person can¬ 
not be reformed* The spots of a ieopard are physically inherited 
characteristics * The habits of a person are not physically inherit' 
Sometimes the cause and effect of a thing are confused* "John 
is lazy because his employe# won 1 1 raise his wages*" That state¬ 
ment night be true, but the likelihood is tnnjtr the employer will 
not raise John’s wages because he is lazy. All superstitions are 
examples of mistaken or confused cause and are usually based upon 
the unsound reasoning found in po3t hoc , ergo propter hoc —after 
this, therefore on account of it. Bad luck comes after breaking 
a mirrow—therefore on account of breaking a mirrowt 

Other matters to be watched in reasoning, or in detecting 
errors in another person’s reasoning, are: (l)the use of statistics 
with a finality, without making sure of the reliability of the 
figures—by whom obtained, how obtained, and how certified; 

(2) the quoting of proverbs and old sayings without any attempt 
to prove that they themselves are true in the first place, or 
that they apply in a given instance; (3) argunentum ad hominera — 
argument to the man, his prejudices and interests—for instance, 
against the proposal that wages be raised in the South using the 
fact that negroes would thus benefit. 

Thus it is seen that the main fallacies are those of: (1) gen¬ 
eral assumption, (2) hasty generalization, (3) loose terms, (4) 
dodging the issue, (5) ignoring alternatives, (6) false analogy, 

(7) mistaken or confused cause, (8) statistical fallacy, (9) pro¬ 
verbs, (10) argunentum ad honinem . 

9 0 0 0 0 0 

Prepare a debate on the affirmative or negative side of one 
of the following questions: 

East Central Junior College should have a student government. 

The Homestead Exemption Bill should be repealed. 

The school tern for negroes in Mi ssi ssi. ppi shoui r| be enua l. to 
that for whites. 
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APPENDIX 

Review Exercises on Various Units 
Pronunciation 


The following words are commonly mispronounced* Check in 
your dictionaries on the correct pronunciation, set this pro¬ 
nunciation down opposite the word, and drill on the group until 
you can pronounce every word correctly: 


alias-- 

alumni- 

askance- 

attache- 

auxiliary- 

bona fide- 

caisson- 

calliope- 

carburetor— 
chastisement 
chiropodist- 
coma— 

decollete- 

denouement— 
discipline— 

dowager- 

eczema- 

ephemeral- 

exigency- 

experiment— 

fiance- 

finale- 

forehead- 


genuine- 

grimace- 

height- 

hiccoughs— 

hysteria- 

inherent- 

kaki- 

longevity— 
mischievous 

penalize- 

pretty- 

quay-*— 

sine die- 

status- 

tepid- 

tete-a-tete 

theater- 

tortoise- 

vis-a-vis— 

viva- 

viva voce— 

von- 

zoology- 


Add ten words of your own to the list—words that you have 
noticed to be incorrectly mispronounced by students or people 
in general: 


Spelling 

Following are a few rules of spelling which, if mastered, 
should be helpful to one throughout life in deSiding upon the 
correct spelling of words falling within the scope of these rules 

1 * Doubling of the Final Consonant 

Words of one syllable (or of more than one syllable, pro¬ 
vided the accent comes on the last syllable), ending in a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, double the final con¬ 
sonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel* EXAMPLES : stop- 
stopped, stopping; bat—batted, batting; swim—swimming; nod- 
nodded, nodding; concur—concurred, concurring; begin—beginning; 
confer—conferred, conferring (but conference--the accent shifts 
back to the first syllable)* 

Tell why each of the following words would not come under 
the rule: call, mark, shoot, sail, benefit 9 

Acquit and similar words having £u would appear to have a 
double vowel coming before the final consonant, but such is not 
the case* The cju (both letters taken together) constitutes a 
consonant. Therefore v:e have acquitted and acquitting* (Note, 
just as an interesting sidelight, that no letter except u ever 
follows £*) 

Travel , worship , revel , and kidnap may be spelled with the 
final consonant doubled or not doubled when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is added, but the single consonant is preferable* 

An exception to the general rule is forge table --or unfor - 
getable 0 

Write the past and present participle to the following and 
be able t'■ explain the spelling in the light of the rule: 
deed resign sit commit marvel d t i; r 

send show defer oca r* r - 1 *• > f r 
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Form the comparative and superlative degrees of the follow¬ 
ing adjectives and be able to explain your spelling in the light 
of the rule: sad , bad , mad , kind, rich , poor , fair , tender , 
small , fat , hot , near , wet » 

2. Dropping or Retaining of Silent E 

The general rule is to drop a final silent e^ before a suffix 
beginning with a vowel and retain it before a suffix beginning 
with a consonant* EXAMPLES : advise—advised, advising, advisable, 
adviser (but advisement ); arrange—arranged, arranging (but 
arrangement); hat6—hated, hating (but hateful )♦ 

EXCEPTIONS: 

TTTTsoIaTed words: to the first part of the rule-s hoeing , 
toeing , shoeing , dyeing , tingeing , singeing ; to .the second part— 
awful , argument, duly , truly , acknowledgment, judgment , 

(2") In words where the final silent js is preceded a c or 
a j» and where the suffix begins with an XXX a_ or an the KXXX 

e^ is retained in order to preserve the soft sound of the c^ or 
EXAMPLES : changeable, manageable, damageable, serviceable, 
noticeable, outrageous, advantageous, umbrageous* 

Notice the spelling of these words and be able to apply 
the rule in each case: ninety, lateness, safety, divinely, 
rueful, security, elevator, inclination, movable, movement, 
horseshoeing, peaceable, courageous. 

5., Ei and le Words 

In spelling words containing the ei^ or lj3 diphthongs—if 
the sound of the diphthong is long e^, then apply the old rhyme: 
w i_ before e^, except after _c”; if the diphthong has any other , 

sound (long long i, short e^, short i_), then spell it eri. / * r 
EXCEPTIONS : to the first part of the rule—either, neithgr, & 
leisure, species, weird, seize, seizure, plebeian, madeifa,/ 
seignior, seizin; to the second part —friend, sieve, ancient. 

Notice the spelling of the following words and be able to 
apply the rule in each case: 


eight 

freight 

heigh 

neigh 

neighbor 

sleigh 

weight 

deign 

feign 

feint 

heinous 

seine 

heir 

heiress 

inveigh 

obeisance 

reign 

rein 

skein 

veil 

vein 

sleight 

height 

heifer 

foreign 

counterfeit inveigh 

ceiling 

conceit 

deceit 

conceive 

deceive 

perceive 

receipt 

afield 

belief 

bier 

field 

fiend 

frieze 

lief 

14efer 

priest 

shield 

shriek 

thief 

wield 

yield 

achieve 

aggrieve 

apiece 

besiege 

chief 

fief 

fierce 

grief 

grieve 

liege 

mien 

niece. 

piece 

pier 

pierce 

relief 

reprieve 

retrieve 

siege 

tier 

tierce 

bandolier 

brigadier 

cashier 

cavalier 

chandelier 

chevalier 

chiffonier 

cuirassier 

financier 

gondolier 

grenadier 

halberdier 



4. Plurals of Words Ending in Y 

If the final j of a 3535X3 noun is preceded by a consonant, 
to form the plural change the y to i and add £s; if the y is 
preceded by a vowel, form the pluraT by adding only EXAMPLES : 
lily—lilies; alloy—alloys; boy—boys; alley—alleys; fly — ™ 
flies; berry—berries; toy—toys* Proper nouns always just add 
an s__ —for example, Kelly—Kellys* 

5* Suffixes Added to Words Ending in Y 

Words ending in y preceded by a consonant usually change 
y to i before a suffix* EXAMPLES : busy—business; easy--easily; 
Farmony—harmonious; pity—pitiful; envy--enviahle; merry— 
merriment * 

NOTE: Final £ is retained before the suffix - ing — worrying , 
pacifying , hurrying * 

Same Letters in Words as in Prefixes and Suffixes 


The final letter of a word or prefix is generally retained 
before the same letter in the suffix or root* EXAMPLES : illegible, 
equally, approve, dissatisfied, misspent, suddenness* 
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7, Prefixes and Suffixes in 1EIGXXXX LL 

A word ending in li generally drops one 1^ when used as a 
prefix or suffix, already, fearful, fulfill, skillful, 

almost, altogether * 

8* Combinations in. av or la 

Words containing &tcX ai_ .or ia_ combinations are spelled ia^ 
if the sound is yu$; s the sound is flat— an , EXAMPLES: 
brilliant, Christian,'captain, certain, J7 j, ^ 

T , w ■ 

9» Suffixes After Word s Ending in £ 

Words ending in c_ add k before a suffix beginning with 
or y. EXAMPLES: picnic—picnicking, picnicked; traffic— 
trafficking; panic—panicky* 

10, General Rules 

(a) Pronounce the word distinctly, 

(b) Analyze the word by syllables. For instance, if you 
are called upon to spell t ransubstantiation , .lust 
analyze and pronounce in y&ur mind as you gpell— 
tran-sub-stan-ti-ation. 

(c) Note carefully certain peculiarities about words. 
Visualize the words until the wrong form would not 
look right—for example, yach t, zephyr, rhythm. 

Note especially differences between words sounding 
or looking almost alike—diseased, deceased; 
breath, breathe, 

(d) Notice root forms, prefixes, and suffixes—then put 
them together properly. In spelling imagination , 
first see imagine ; then drop the final silent e_ 
according to rule and add - ation , In spelling 
familiar , first see family ; then change the y to 

i_ and add XXXXX -ar, 

(e) Never write words down unless you are reasonably 
sure of their spelling. If in doubt, consult a 
dictionary. Otherwise, wrong spellings become habits 
hard to brink. 


Vocabulary Building 

All Sections in Freshman English will cooperate in compiling 
an exhaustive list of prefixes and Suffixes, especially Latin 
and Greek froms, which will be helpful in recognizing 35XXMX 
the meaning of words derived from thenu About six students will 
be assigned to each letter in the alphabet, and a page-by-page 
study of the dictionary will be made. Then all the prefixes 
and suffixes will be compiled into one list, arranged alpha¬ 
betically, This list will be mimeographed and each student 
supplied with a copy. 


MOTION and Grammar 

Keep a list for a week of incorrect usages in diction or 
grammar made orally or in written work by students or teachers. 
Indicate the person making the error. Your report will be kept 
confidential, but the offender will be told of his error or 
errors. Each student’s name will appear on a special MM, and 
as errors are turned in, they will be XXXXXMXXS listed S^QSMXSon 
the person’s MMX card. At the end of the week, each person 
will be presented with his card. In this way, many errors made 
by students (and teachers) will be called to their attention 
for correction in their daily language habits. 


Sentences , Paragraphs , and the Four Forms of Discourse 

In addition to the corrections made by the teacher and the 
graders, special arrangements will be made for students to check 
one another’s papers—in class and out of clcss--for errors in 
sentence structure, clarity of expression, unity, coherence, 
emphasis, capitalization, punctuation, grammar, diction, spelling, 
and other items. 
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Capitalization 

In the sentences below change capitals to small letters and 
vice versa as necessary. Mark Cor rect those sentences that need 
no changes. Be able to give ruj.es and reasons for your changes. 

1. He fought in the Battle of Gettysburg on July 4, 1863, serving 
under the Command of colonel 'David E. Stuart. 

2. Ail along: the Streets of the South side of town the merrymakers 
were enjoying ins Summer showers. 

3. The people Ln the central-west depend on wheat much as the 
people in the south do on cotton. 

4. Since the Doctor could not be found, we decided to apply 
First A:do 

5.. He was in High -School six years before he became a Freshman 
a t Drar.e a o 1 1 ege «. 

6. The jewjsh people were persecuted by the germans; consequently 
they sought Sei'wg.o in Foreign Countries. 

7. The Teacher said, ’-do hot stop until you have finished all 
these french exercises; then you may go to the english 

cis sermon e ‘-» 

8. I asked Father to help my Brother and me carry the horses 
to uncle Ralph. 

9. He has just returned from Washington, where he heard the 
president speak on what the administration expected to do 
about the constitution of the united states. 

10. On good friday he went to the hunt memorial church, where 
he studied the apostles’ creed and worshiped the supreme 
being. 

11. In the senate we heard The Honorable William E. Borah referrin 
to the speech of Portia in The Merchant of Venice and to an 
Editorial in the Washington daily post. 

Punctuation 

Supply all-necessary punctuation in the following sentences: 

1. If you do not go he will believe that you do not trust Mim 
on the other hand we all know that Garvin his opponent will 
resent your being there. 

2. On Wednesday Dv;camber 4 1939 we landed at Quebec Canada for 
a three days visit and on Saturday December 7 we set sail 
for London England where we expected to pass the winter. 

3. He followed the suspect down the sidewalk across the street 
and into the barber shop where he saw him enter into con¬ 
versation with Dr John B Sutton and David Green Jr two of 
his close friends. 

4* The following men served on the committee J E Goldman Ph D 
Tulane University F J Brown M D of Vanderbilt Hospital 
Nashville Mrs Della Stuart welfare worker of Tate County. 

5. WhBBe the bewildered man asked is the what do you call them 
the internes ward 

6. Ive often heard of him the clerk replied but I dont believe 
hes ever been in here to shop. 

7. This book of yours was returned here last night Sims told him 

8. We were nearly freezing the weather was four degrees below 
zero when we reached Nome where we had Mr Jones leg treated. 

9o At one sitting he read Shellyys Adonais Keats Ode to a Night¬ 
ingale and Robert Louis Stevensons Treasure Island 
10. Remember that the word concur has the accent falling on 
the last syllable and that the past form is spelled with 
two rs* 


Other M echanics 

Write the plural of each of the following: toy, shelf , basis , 
monkey> 7® cupful, tax, deer, cherry, banjo. 

Indicate which -f the following abbreviations are.proper 
and desirable in general writing: Mr., dj?-> Cali f., Fri ., 

Yo M. Co A 0 , Hen. Gray, No. 781, BTC., this A. IL, exam ., 

Rev. A. C. Rice, math., 8t., Oct., Hist . Dept ., mdse ., Ph 
6:15 


D ., 


K * K o K o, 


,_a* m., a wk » 

Indicate which of the following, number:: 
formal writing: in 1932, 10,624 words, 17tf, 

8 o’clock, 8:35 a. n., on May 16, 1934, 

Indicate in .- 

f a line: arrangement, straight, 

odI 1 i nrf nP r 
9 


re correct for 
$7,000,000, 


., -.. it Chapter IV, wage 68. 

r;°oh instance bel^w "here the "< rd should be 
divided at the end .. .. - 

fellow, calling, perfidy, calJed, gosling, distinct, threaten 
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HOW TO STUDY 
By 

Leon Eubanks 


As prerequisites to study, you must have: 

I. Materials for study—at least a textbook and a good dic¬ 
tionary. Notebooks, pencils, pen, reference books, etc. 
are sometimes desirable. You should own separately your 
textbooks and a good dictionary, so as to have them avail¬ 
able when you get ready to study. 

IX. A place free from distractions--disturbing noises, con¬ 
versation, foul odors, intense heat or cold, etc. 

III. Sufficient time to think consecutively, read the assign¬ 
ment carefully, find the meaning to all unknown words, 
and drill on unknown parts. Numbers I and II may be secured 
in the dormitory by following these rules: 

1. Do not loaf during the tine that you have set aside 
for study—during all vacant periods, half of the 
afternoon, and all of the study period at night. 

2. Do not allow loafing in your room during these 
times. If you will not encourage the persistent 
loafer, he will not come to your room to tell his 
boastful tales of self-praise. If you are at work 
when he calls, remain busy. If he refuses to take 
the hint, just ask him in a polite way to cone again 
when you are not busy. If all polite methods fail, 
use the "strong arm" method. The 'Vindjammer" is a 
thief, stealing your tine. You cannot afford to let 
him cause you to fail just in order to spare his 
feelings. He will have more respect for you in the 
long run if you will be firm with him. If it is 
your roommate that you have trouble with in this 
regard, then have a straight-fron-tho-shoulder talk 
with him. If he still shows no sign of improving, 
then change roommates. 

3. Keep your books* notebooks i pencils, and other per¬ 
sonal possessions where you can find them instantly. 
Much tine is frequently lost in searching for mis¬ 
placed articles. 

4. Work under pressure! Allot yourself a certain amount 
of time for the preparation of a lesson and make 
yourself prepare the lesson by then. 

IV. A healthy body free from undue fatigue, poisons, headaches, 
drowsy feelings, etc. Your mind cannot function properly 
in an unfit body. In order to keep in the best possible 
physical condition, you should observe the following health 
rules: 

1. Avoid dust of all kinds—in your rooms, in the hall¬ 
ways, on the roads. Use floor sweep on your floors; 
mop them occasionally; dust with a damp cloth your 
window sills, radiators, tables, dresser, door 
ledges, etc. 

2. Eat plenty of wholesome food at regular hours. Do 
not eat between meals. If you must eat between meale, 
eat fruits—never candy or sweet foods. 

3. Sleep regularly from eight to nine hours a day. 

4. Sleep with your windows open. At all times get 
plenty of fresh air. 

5. Take sufficient exercise every day--preferably in 
the form of play. 

6. See that all organs for excreting poisons from the 
body—the lungs, the pores of the skin, the bowels, 
and the kidneys—function normally and regularly. 
Otherwise, the body will become loaded with poisons 0 

7. Do not deliberately take poisons into the body— 
for instance, in the form of tobacco, whiskey, and 
coffee. You merely cloud your brain and decrease your 
clarity of thinking when you do. 

8o Drink at least six full glasses .'f vjater a day. 

Drink one each morning upon arising. Plenty op 
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water will work through the system and help eliminate 
poisons through the pores of the skin and through 
the kidneyso Plenty of water also helps prevent 
constipation. 

9. Take a hot sponge bnth every day (or at least every 
other day), rinsing in cold water* The former opens 
and olenoGs the pores of the skin; the latter clones 
the pores, thus helping to prevent one’s taking a 
cold* The cold shower also serves as a tonic to the 
entire body* 

10. Brush your teeth at least three times a day. During 
epidemics of oold, etc., it is well to gargle with 
a good mouth Wash* 

11. Cliew your food slowly and well. 

12. Wash your hands before eating. 

13. Never put a pencil, a piece of straw, your finger 
nail, or any other extraneous matter in the mouth. 

14. Never rub your eyes with your hands. Use a clean 
cloth to lift a particle from the eye. 

15. Do not study ih bed. If you are too comfortable, 
you will become drowsy and possibly go to sleep. 

Then, too, the strain is greater on your eyes. 

16. Read with the light coming from behind over your 
left shoulder. Never read while facing a light. In 
fact, avoid facing a bright light at all. Your eyes 
are the organs through which you must learn seventy- 
five per cent of your knowledge. Therefore be careful 
in the use of them. 

V. You must keep yourself in a healthy mental and emotional 
state. The following suggestions will help: 

1. Remember that all things are relative; that is, 
what seems to you to be of the utmost importance 
now will be as hotMng a year from now, or what 
appears to you Unimportant now may affect your 
well-being the remainder of your life. Try to learn 
how to distinguish between trifles and important 
matters. Ask of any course of action that may be 
worrying you: Will this matter, whatever the resultr, 
affect my real Character nr my reputation for integ¬ 
rity? Will it affect ny health? Will it be injurious 
to my fellowman? If all these questions can be 
answered in the negative, then you have nothing 
serious to worry about* If it is a mere natter to 
affect your present happiness, you need not worry 
long, for many other things will bring you happiness. 
If the questions are answered in the affirmative, 
then start immediately to remedy the situation by 
every means available. Having done your best to 
remedy the situation, then take whatever results 

may come in a philosophical manner. DON’T WORRY* 

2. Be courteous and agreeable. People, in turn, will 
like you better and will make life easier and pleas*, 
anter for you. 

3. Associate With members of the opposite sex. You will 
be lacking in certain of the social graces and will 
not be emotionally balanced if you do not. However, 
do not le'jr your association with the oDposite sex 
take too much of your time and interest. Above all, 
keep your mind clear of thoughts of love while you 
ore trying to study. 

4. Devote a short period of approximately thirty minuter 
a day to meditative planning for your immediate and 
remote life. Attempt to solve whatever problems you 
may have—financial, love, intellectual, scholastic. 
Then when the period is ended, close your mind to 
any further consideration cf these problems until 

the same period the next clay. At least keep them from 
your mind while you are attempting to study. 

5. Never go to sleep with hatred in your heart for any¬ 
body. Remember that the person toward whom you hold 

an ill will is an erring huran creature like yourself, 
but that he is also made in thr- similitude of God 
Himself. Because of the very fact that ho is n human 
being he should still command your sympathy, no ratter 
what his faults, vices, and sins nay be. You may have 
to refuse to have dealings with the person or you may 
despise certain of his ways, but. yo U sir uld never 
hate th c : pan himse. 1 f ~ 
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6. Go to Sunday school and church. You need the exper¬ 
ience to serve as a leaven for your daily life* 

7. Spend at least ten minutes each day in silent prayer 
You will feel a peace and contentment which other¬ 
wise would be lacking* 

After these prerequisites have been met, you are in a fit 
condition to start studying. Following are the steps to be taken 
in the actual process of studying: 

I. Make a hasty preview of the chapter, the unit, or the 

assignment—whatever the unit of study* In this way your 
mind will become properly oriented to the subject matter. 

You will see the general topics treated and the methods of 
treatment. 

II. Put yourself into a questioning attitude regarding the sub¬ 
ject natter* Formulate within your mind certain questions 
which your previous knowledge of the subject would naturally 
suggest. The nature of the questions is not of as much im¬ 
portance as is the mental state adopted by the formulation 
of just any questions. Learning comes best as the answer 
to a question. 

III. Study intensively the entire assignment, keeping, in mind the 
questions formulated in the beginning. As you read and study 
the nature of your questions will change, and you will 
likely have a different set of questions at the last from 
those with which you began. But the questions are the rivet¬ 
ing forces to hold your mind to the subject. Modify them, 
change them entirely—but always have questions in your 
mind. Only in this way can concentration be maintained. Mak- 
marginal notes, underscore, and otherwise indicate main poi 

IV. While reading carefully the assignment, look up in a good 
dictionary the meaning of all unknown words* You cannot 
understand the whole unless you understand the parts; and 
the words, in this instance, are the parts. You will go 
slowly nt first in this task; but eventually, as your 
vocabulary increases, you will increase the speed with 
which you can read, for the words not known will decrease 
as your vocabulary increases. 

V. When you have finished reading carefully the entire assign¬ 
ment (having looked up all unknown v/ords), review , in some¬ 
what the same manner that you made the initial preview* Mak 
a topical outline or set down a series of catchwords and 
phrases by which you may recall the newly learned matter. 

As you again go over the main headings, question yourself 
as to whether you know thoroughly the contents. Some parts 
you will understand; others you will not grasp fully. 

VI. Restudy the unknown parts. Here is where the important 

principle of drill will come into play. Make a "key" of the 
matter to be learned and drill until the natter is well 
established in your mind. Drill becomes the most effective 
whenever unknown facts are associated with known facts . 

Drill on the unknown facts until they are clear in your nind> 

VII* Summarize into a few sentences the central idea contained 
in the assignment. Not until you can do this do you really 
know your lesson. Previously you have gathered the ends 
together; now you must tie them. This tying can best be 
done in a succinct summary, either merely formulated in 
your mind or written down. 

Recapitulating, you need to comply with certain prereouisites 
before you can hope to study well: (1) own and have readily 
available the "tools" of study; (2) secure a place free from 
distractions; (3) provide sufficient tire for proper study; 

(4) so far as possible keep a healthy body; (5) maintain a 
mental and emotional state of healthfulness. 

The actual process of studying requires the taking of seven 
distinct steps: (1) a preview; (2) putting oneself into a 
questioning attitude; (3) intensive study; (4) use of the diction¬ 
ary; (5) a review; (6) a restudy with drill; (7) a summary. 



